So  many  channels,  so  little  time 


With  the  looming  prospect  of  a  500-dianiiel  television  universe,  thankfully  there 
is  someone  like  Ray  lUchmond  to  help  viewers  find  their  way.  As  TV  critic  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Ridimond  helps  guide  readers  through  the  endless 
array  of  channel  listings,  day  and  ni^  soiling  the  good  from  the  bad  and 
explaining  what  it  all  means.  And  he  always  does  it  with  great  style,  wit  and 
conviction.  So  look  for  Ray  Richmtxid's  lively  TV  reviews  and  commentaries 
exclusively  in  the  Daily  News  and  on  the  New  York  Tunes  News  Service.  And 
find  out  why  "Partridge  Family”  alunmus  Danny  Bonaduce  respectfully  calls 
him  "the  most  hated  man  in  Hollywood" ...  why  a  female  competitor  from 
"American  Gladiators"  said  he  "hits  like  a  girl" ...  and  why  Roseanne  Arnold 
recently  referred  to  him  as ...  well,  let's  just  say  it  wasn't  very  nice. 


I 

'  Recruiting  gay  journalists  imgc  jo 
Unwelcome  gender  politics  page  1 3 
What  advertisers  and  readers  want  page  14 
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Daily  News 


LOS  ANGELES 


The  1993  E&P  International  Year  Book 
has  a  new  section!  "Wh&s  Where" 


SECTION  /:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper 
personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new 
dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies, 
action/hot  line  editors,  employee  and  carrier  publications. 
^  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of 
each  state's  listing  which  shows  the  location  of  each 
daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers, 
religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers, 
military  newspapers  and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers, 
foreign-language  newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and 
employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 


YearBook 
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. . .  the  encyclopedia  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

1993' 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean 
region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services, 
feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic 
section  groups  and  networks,  newspaper-distributed 
magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with 
a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum 
scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs, 
representatives,  various  membership  directories,  schools 
of  journalism,  newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers, 
clipping  bureaus,  unions,  promotion  services,  ombuds¬ 
men,  press  and  radio-tv  correspondents,  US. 
Correspondents  Association  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

★  NEW  SECTION  FOR  1993 

SECTION  VIII:  Who's  Where:  a  complete  listing 
of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  last  name  with  their  title,  newspaper  at 
which  they  are  located,  and  their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  YearBook,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 


Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


In  the  past  18  months,  total  industry  capacity  for  newsprint 
has  been  reduced  by  1.5  million  tonnes.  The  next  18  months 
will  see  a  further  reduction  in  capacity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  demand  for  high  content,  high  quality  RCN  will  be 
greater  than  ever . 

Those  who  adapt  and  respond  quickly  will  be  best  able 
to  maintain  your  supply  of  recycled  content  newsprint. 


Meeting  your  product  demands 


We  have  invested  $1.7  billion  in  our  two  largest  mills 
to  produce  high  quality  RCN  at  content  levels  that  will 
meet  government  standards  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 
We  have  the  product. 


Sizing  up  your  needs 


All  publishers  have  one  thing  in  common;  the  need  for 
a  constant,  reliable  supply  of  RCN.  CP  Forest  can  supply 
any  size  operation  within  our  RCN  distribution  network. 
We  have  the  delivery  system. 


Improving  the  quality  of  service 

The  greatest  challenge  our  industry  faces  is  providing 
customers  with  exemplary  service.  Our  response  is  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  giving  you  the  service  you  expect 
and  deserve.  We  are  making  the  commitment. 

Put  our  commitment  to  the  test.  Tell  us  what  you  expect 
from  us.  We’re  ready  to  meet  all  your  needs.  You  see, 
we  believe  what  we  say:  being  big  is  not  good  enough. 
Just  ask  the  dinosaurs. 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Call:  Seattle  1-800-776-0779 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
Raleigh  1-800-441-3218 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 


Editor(^Publisher 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


SIRTIMMR 

12  3  4 
5  6  7  8  9  1011 
12  13  14  15  16  1718 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30 


OCTOBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  1516 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
2^.25  26  27  28  29  30 


NOVEMBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  1213 
14  15  16  17  18  1920 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  X 


Giving  credit  when 
credit  isn’t  due 


SEPTEMBER 

15-1  7 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Fall  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Loews  Hotel,  Annapolis,  Md. 

15-1  8 — National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1  6- 1  8 — Michigan  Press  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  St.  Clair  Inn,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Meeting, 
Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-25 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hilton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Reno,  Nev. 

23- 26  — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Danvers,  Mass. 

29 — Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Sheraton  Society  Hill 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/2  — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
Convention,  Sheraton  Society  Hill  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29- 10/3  — New  York  Press  Association  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

30- 10/2  — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Cen¬ 
tral  Region  Conference,  Wyndham  Hotel,  Itasca,  Ill. 

30-10/3  — Women  in  Communications  National  Conference  and 
Exposition,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

9- 1  3 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Great  Smokies  Hilton  Hotel,  Asheville,  N.C. 

1  3- 1  6 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  National  Convention, 
Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Resort,  Miami,  Fla. 

1  6 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Regional  Conference, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

2 1  -24 — Society  of  Environmental  journalists  National  Conference, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 

24- 26 — Inland  Press  Association  Meeting,  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOVEMBER 

4-6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

4- 6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

5- 7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

1  4- 1  7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &.  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  4- 1  8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina. 

1  7-20 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western 
Region  Conference,  Hilton  Beach  Resort,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif 
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WE  DO  A  lot  of  attributing  in  this  business. 

We  quote  a  lot,  for  one  thing,  and  every  quote  must  be 
hung  on  someone.  We  also  report  a  lot  of  opinions  and 
questionable  facts.  Readers  need  to  know  where  those  orig¬ 
inated.  One  of  the  most  basic  journalistic  questions  is  “says 
who?” 

All  that  attributing  can  turn  into  a  habit,  an  unthinking 
reflex  that  hangs  a  source  on  facts  we  have  absolutely  no 
reason  to  doubt.  We  write  that  the  sun  will  come  up  tomor¬ 
row  and  then  add,  “officials  said.” 

Moreover,  such  unnecessary  attributions  often  refer  to  ex¬ 
tremely  vague  sources.  What  does  it  really  add  when  we  but¬ 
tress  a  factual  statement  with  an  attribution  to  “officials”  or 
“authorities”  or  —  worst  of  all  —  “sources”? 

Such  constructions  suggest  that  we  are  controlled  by  form 
and  that  we  have  forgotten  about  function.  As  a  result,  we 
clutter  sentences  with  verbiage  and  bog  down  readers.  And 
we  look  silly. 

So  here  is  a  plea  for  some  common  sense  about  attribu¬ 
tions.  Let’s  save  them  for  direct  quotations  or  paraphrased 
quotes  laced  with  opinion.  Or  for  assertions  likely  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  sensitive.  Or  controversial. 

Let’s  avoid  sprinkling  two  or  three  attributions  into  a 
paragraph  when  one  will  do.  And  let’s  skip  attributions  that 
lose  their  meaning  in  vague  abstraction. 

In  other  words,  let’s  follow  one  simple  guideline  on  attri¬ 
butions:  Attribute  only  when  necessary  to  explain  who  said 
what  —  if  it  matters. 

Here  are  several  published  examples  of  when  it  didn’t: 

“The  trial  is  scheduled  to  resume  at  8  a.m.  Thursday, 
Marsh  said.” 

Is  the  resumption  time  at  issue?  Are  two  sources  arguing 
about  it?  The  story  gives  no  evidence  of  any  controversy.  So 
why  should  we  attribute  such  a  mundane  fact? 

“A  sailor  sought  in  the  shooting  deaths  of  two  other 
sailors  at  a  top-security  submarine  base  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  was  found  dead  Wednesday  morning  in  a  Hazel  Dell 
motel  room,  authorities  said.” 

This  lead  is  a  simple  factual  statement.  We  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  it.  Why  attribute?  And  who  are  “authorities”? 

“Their  noses  are  as  red  as  Rudolph’s.  Their  hands  are  en¬ 
cased  in  heavy  gloves,  and  their  feet  are  shod  in  muddy 
boots.  They  wear  hats,  scarves,  parkas  and  hoods.  But  no 
matter  how  they  dress,  selling  Christmas  ttees  is  cold,  wet, 
prickly  work,  the  vendors  say.” 

A  copy  desker  added  the  especially  clumsy  attribution  in 
this  lead,  apparently  on  the  assumption  that  reporters 
should  never  be  allowed  to  draw  conclusions.  Nonsense. 
The  conclusion  is  undeniable.  Furthermore,  the  copy  editor 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  anyone  actually  said  any  such 
thing.  So  the  knee-jerk  impulse  to  add  an  attribution  — 
presumably  rooted  in  a  desire  for  accuracy  —  contributes 
the  possibility  of  a  serious  inaccuracy. 

(Hart  is  the  staff  development  director  and  writing  coach  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian) 
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Young  Columbus  teaches  students  things  they  can't  the  ages  of  12  and  18  who  are  either  newspaper  carriers 

learn  in  any  classroom.  As  one  participant  put  it,  “You  or  enrolled  in  Newspaper  in  Education  programs.  It's  easy 

can't  appreciate  a  different  culture  unless  you  experience  to  participate— unique  contests  can  be  designed  or  use 

it  firsthand."  But  Young  Columbus  is  more  than  a  10-day  existing  ones  like  "carrier  of  the  year,"  read-a-thons  and 

educational  trip  to  Europe  for  up  to  150  lucky  students;  essay  contests.  Parade  will  even  supply  support  materials, 

it  s  also  an  emotional  experience  that  enhances  personal  5q  jjg  gf  Young  Columbus.  For  the  lucky  winners, 
growth  and  broadens  horizons.  j^'g  adventure  of  a  lifetime.  For  newspapers,  it's  an 

Give  a  deserving  student  in  your  community  that  ideal  way  to  generate  interest  in  your  programs— and 
opportunity.  The  competition  is  open  to  students  between  your  pages. 

For  more  information  about  the  Young  Columbus  program,  call  Liz  Manigan  at  212-573-7058.  ©1993  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 
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1  O  Recruiting 

Gay  Journalists 

Major  news  organizations  plan  to  re¬ 
cruit  at  this  week’s  National  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Journalists  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 


1  3  Unwelcome 
Gender  Politics 

Female  panelists  at  the  Asian  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Association  convention 
say  it  still  prevades  newsrooms. 


1  4  What  Advertisers 
And  Readers  Want 

Results  of  interview’s  with  66,300  read¬ 
ers  in  28  Knight-Ridder  markets  are  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  convention. 


Page  44  A  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  report  found  the  press  acted  respon¬ 
sibly  under  difficult  circumstances  covering  a  story  that  climaxed  April  19  with  the 
fiery  deaths  of  82  cult  members. 


1  6  Managing  Management 

Investigative  reporters  discuss  ways  to 
squeeze  out  more  time  for  projects. 


2  Calendar 


2  Writer’s  Workshop 


1  8  Rejoining  UNESCO 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the 
United  States  will  rejoin  the  United 
Nations  organization  after  having  left 
the  group  in  opposition  to  its  manage¬ 
ment  practices  and  proposed  curtail¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom. 


8  Editorial 


9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


9  Newspaperdom 


1  7  Stock  Tables 


Page  10  Redefining  diversity 


32  Feud  Rekindled 

A  top  executive  of  the  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton  public  relations  firm  revives  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  a  New  York  Times  op-ed 
piece  reprinted  by  Harper’s. 


80  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THEN  I'D  SUGGEST  YOU  ^ 
D£NY  PAUL’S  APPLICATION/ 

WF/S  A  GIRU.'J, 


24  Register  University 

An  in-house  newspaper  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  offers  lectures  on  topics  ranging 
from  libel  law  to  the  analysis  of  foreign 
affairs  coverage. 


28  Newspeople  in  the  News 


36  Advertising/Promotion 


40  News  Tech 


44  Newspaper  Exonerated 

A  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
report  says  the  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune- 
Herald  did  not  tip  off  followers  of 
David  Koresh  to  the  raid  on  the  cult 
compound. 


45  Circulation 


46  Syndicates/News  Services 


52  Classified 
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Wisely,  Ryder  wouldn’t  own 
its  own  newspaper. 

Maybe  you  shouldn’t  own 
your  own  trucks. 


n 

l^y^bviously,  we’re  not  news¬ 
paper  people.  But  if  you  own  your 
own  vehicles,  you  may  be  in  the 
wrong  business  too. 

With  a  Ryder  Full  Service 
Lease,  you  get  customized  trucks 
and  spare  or  loaner  vehicles  when 
you  need  them.  A  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  program  and  a  competitively 
priced,  comprehensive  fuel  program. 
And  complete  administrative  and 
safety  services.  All  so  you  can 
concentrate  on  your  newspaper  and 
customers,  instead  of  the  business 
of  vehicle  ownership. 


So,  to  learn  how  a  Full  Service 
Lease  can  improve  your  bottom  line, 
call  1-800-RYDER-OK,  ext  192,  for  a 


free  brochure  and  “Lease  Versus  Own 
Analysis.”  And  get  the  scoop  on  news¬ 
paper  transportation. 


©1993  Ryder  Truck  Rental,  Inc.  A  Ryder  System  Co.  Ryder  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Full  Service  Lease 


FRESHMAN  WINNERS 


Patricia  L.  Man 
Arizona  State 
University 


GRADUATE  WINNERS 


good 


hands! 


Darlene  Harper 
Michigan  State 
University 


Christopher 
Henderson 
University  of 
Missouri-Columbia 


Patricia  M.  Larson 
University  of 
Georgia 


Michael  R.  Lewis 
University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln 


Deborah  J.  Malarek 
University  of 
Montana 


Anthony  C.  Marek 
San  Jose  State 
University 


Cristina  Pravia 
University  of 
Miami 


Mario  Roache 
Florida  A&M 
University 


Michael].  Rocha 
California  State 
Universiiy- 
Fullerton 


Toni  M.  Sciacqua 
University  of 
Southern  C^ifornia 


Roxana  A.  Soto 
University  of 
Florida 


David  Domke 
University  of 
Minnesota 


Perry  R.  Parks 
Northwestern 
University 


Julie  E.  Yamamoto 
University  of 
Southern  Calih>rnia 


John  Bare 
University  of 
North  Carolina- 
Chapel  Hill 


Cindy  M.  Brown 
Indiana 
University 


David  A.  Craig 
University  of 
Missouri-Columbia 


Daniel].  Lehrer 
University  of 
Califomia- 
Berkcley 


Bruce  D.  Lirtleheld 
New  York 
University 


Linda].  Lumsden 
University  of 
North  Carolina- 
Chapcl  Hill 


LuisM.  Maninez 
University  of 
Missouri-Columbia 


Lori  M.  Becker  Tiffany  E.  Glenn 

Western  Kentucky  University  of 
University  North  Carolina- 

Chapel  Hill 


Jenifer  Golec 
Michigan  State 
University 


UNDERGRADUATE  WINNERS 


Peter  B.  Baniak 
Nonhwestem 
University 


Jacob  P.  Batsell 
Arizona  State 
University 


Amy  L.  Bender 
University  of 
Kansas 


Gregory  B.  Beuthin 
University  of 
Hawaii-Manoa 


Tyrone  D.  Beason 
University  of 
Kentucky 


Brandon  L.  Latasha  A.  Gethers  Michelle  L  Gilchrist  Benjamin  D.  Grove  Amy  N.  Hansberry 
Ferguson  Universityof  Universityof  Universityof  Universityof 

University  of  Florida  South  Carolina  Kansas  Arizona 

Missouri-Columbia 
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1993  scholarship  SELECTION  COMMITTEE 


Betty  Medsger 
Committee  i 
Chair 
Chair 

Department  of 
Journalism 
San  Francisco 
Sute 

University 


Douglas  A.  Anderson,  Ph.D. 

Dircaor 
Walter 
Cronkite 
School  of 
Journalism  & 
Telecommuni¬ 
cations 
Arizona  Sute 
University 


Terri  L.  Brooks 
Dean 
School  of 
Communi¬ 
cations 
Pennsylvania 
Sute 

University 


Karen  Hsu  Neal  Shankman 

University  of  Northwestern 

Missouri-Columbia  University 


Portia  Bruner  Yolanda  J.  Butler  Jacqueline  Charles  Sarah  C.  Clark  ParalceV.  Colley 
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Announcing 
the  1993-94 
Freedom  Forum 
Journalism  Scholarship 
Winners. . . 


Chosen  from  more  than  1,100  applicants, 
these  67  women  and  men  have  demonstrated 
journalism  skills,  scholastic  achievement  and 
personal  qualities  earning  them  awards 
of  $2,500  each  for  undergraduates 
and  $4,000  each  for  graduates. 

Let  The  Freedom  Forum  help  you  pursue 
your  future  in  journalism:  applications 
for  the  1994 -1995 program  now  available. 

The  Freedom  Forum  is  committed 
to  journalism  education  as  a  cornerstone 
of  the  free  press.  We  want  to  help  you 
continue  your  education  in  journalism. 

Postmark  deadline  for  scholarship 
applications  isjanuary  31, 1994. 

Application  forms  should  be  requested 
by  January  21  to  allow  delivery. 

For  more  information  contact  your  school’s 
journalism  department  or  guidance  office 
orwrite/call: 

Karen  R.Catone 

Administrator/Awards  &  Initiatives 
The  Freedom  Forum 
1101  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA 22209 
(703)528-0800 
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Lying  to  the  press 

REPORTERS  AND  EDITORS  usually  are  aware  of  the  many  attempts  made  by 
others  to  use  them  or  manipulate  them  to  get  a  favorable  story  in  print.  There  are 
many  tricks  employed  by  public  relations  or  publicity  people  working  for  their 
clients. 

However,  those  tricks  usually  do  not  involve  telling  lies  to  the  media.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  a  lying  technique  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  source 
and  ultimately  his  or  her  usefulness. 

It  seems  there  is  a  different  standard  among  lawyers.  One  defense  attorney 
(E&P,  Aug.  28,  P.  9)  admits  that  he  has  no  qualms  about  giving  misinformation 
to  reporters  if  he  thinks  it  will  benefit  his  client.  Before  the  Association  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism,  attorney  Eric  Naihurg  said:  “If  I  give  you  deliberate  misiti' 
formation  on  behalf  of  a  client  and  you  print  it,  that’s  your  problem.”  Successfully 
manipulating  reporters  to  write  sympathetic  stories,  as  he  claimed  to  do,  is  one 
thing.  It  is  far  different,  in  our  opinion,  to  give  erroneous  information  to  re¬ 
porters  deliberately  to  mislead  them. 

This  does  not  establish  a  high  credibility  rating  for  defense  attorneys,  espe¬ 
cially  this  one.  But  it  should  be  a  lesson  for  all  reporters  assigned  to  criminal  cas¬ 
es.  They  should  remember  the  advice  given  to  cub  reporters  at  the  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau  years  ago:  “If  your  mother  says  she  loves  you,  check  it  out.” 


Secret  jury 
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THE  JURY  SYSTEM  was  designed  so  that  an  accused  could  be  judged  by  a  jury 
of  one’s  peers.  If  the  jury  is  anonymous — no  one  knows  who  the  jurors  are — does 
that  meet  the  qualifications  usually  observed  until  now?  We  don’t  think  so. 

A  Newark,  N.j.,  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  “Crazy  Eddie”  and  the  federal 
judge,  who  previously  had  barred  reporters  and  the  public  from  the  jury  selection 
process,  proceeded  to  seal  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  jurors  who  handed 
down  the  verdict.  His  reason  was  that  he  wants  to  prevent  reporting  on  how  the 
jury  came  to  its  conclusions.  His  order  was  to  stop  media  sensationalism,  he  said. 

We  can’t  agree  that  it  would  be  sensationalism  if  the  jurors  were  identified  and 
interviewed.  This  was  one  of  the  biggest  security  fraud  cases  ever  tried  and  we 
think  the  public  has  the  right  to  know  who  decided  it  and  how. 


U.S.  and  UNESCO 

IT  HAS  BEEN  almost  10  years  since  the  United  States  withdrew  from  UNESCO 
in  protest  over  its  shoddy  management  practices,  as  well  as  its  willingness  to  curb 
press  freedom  around  the  world. 

We  said  then  that  the  U.S.  was  making  a  mistake  —  that  it  could  fight  better 
for  press  freedom  within  the  halls  of  UNESCO  than  it  could  from  without.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  change  in  management  at  UNESCO  and  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  in  its  attitude  toward  a  free  press.  We  are  delighted  to  learn  (Page  18)  that 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  the  United  States  will  rejoin  that  world  body. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Journalists  should  shy 
away  from  lawyers’ 
accusatory  verbiage 


THE  HEADLINE  FOR  your  lead  story 
(E&P,  Aug.  28)  reads:  “Lawyer  says  it’s 
OK  to  lie  to  the  media.”  In  a  broader 
context,  it  could  be  revised  to  say, 
“Lawyers  say  it’s  OK  to  lie.” 

Lawyers  lie.  Maybe  not  all  lawyers, 
but  most  lawyers  lie  whenever  it  aids 
their  particular  cause.  While  they  will 
huff  and  puff  and  deny  such  a  charge 
with  great  vigor,  lying  is  a  principal 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  a  great  many 
lawyers. 

The  lie  may  be  an  outright  lie  or  a 
partial  truth  or  some  other  form  of  de¬ 
ception,  but  it  is  commonplace  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  those  familiar  with  the 
rituals  of  the  practice  and  procedures 
of  the  law. 


lewsDaDerdom. 


50  Yf  ARS  AGO  ...  Due  to  a 

slip  up  at  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower’s 
headquarters  in  Algiers,  U.S.  news 
services  —  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  —  scooped  the  American  com¬ 
mander  by  telling  the  world  about 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Italy 
to  the  Allies  almost  one  hour  before 
the  official  announcement.  The 
original  bulletins,  which  eluded  the 
censors,  were  followed  closely  by 
“hold  for  release”  messages  which 
were  largely  ignored  because  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  had  the 
news  and  were  replating  or  preparing 
extras. 

Entering  its  fifth  year  of  the  war, 
the  British  government  is  the  largest 
advertiser  in  British  newspapers 
with  advertising  that  is  mostly  infor¬ 
mational  about  various  programs. 
Newspapers  are  limited  to  four  pages 
daily  and  eight  pages  on  Sunday. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  11,1 943 
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The  only  surprising  thing  about 
M.L.  Stein’s  excellent  piece  is  that 
Amy  Fisher’s  arrogant  attorney  would 
flatly  acknowledge  his  lies.  I  am  virtu¬ 
ally  certain  he  will  not  be  disciplined 
in  any  way  by  the  courts  or  bar  associ¬ 
ations,  for  that  would  be  hypocritical 
in  the  extreme,  since  every  judge  and 
Eric  Naibur’s  fellow  lawyers  know  and 
tolerate  lying  as  part  of  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine  of  what  we  call  “justice.” 

Lawyers  hire  for  big  dollars  expert 
witnesses  whose  testimony  they  find 
reliable  and  helpful  to  their  case. 
Lawyers  carefully  coach  their  witness¬ 
es  to  make  sure  they  reveal  only  favor¬ 
able  information.  In  both  cases,  this 
becomes  a  form  of  lying  by  omission. 

This  may  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
an  adversary  system  which  often  pro¬ 
duces  a  skewed  verdict.  Truth  and  jus¬ 
tice  are  relegated  to  secondary  objec¬ 
tives,  secondary  to  winning  or  losing. 

Thus  our  vaunted  system  of  justice, 
often  described  as  “the  best  in  the 
world,”  is  flawed,  erratic,  uncertain, 
likely  to  produce  distorted,  sometimes 
dead  wrong,  verdicts,  which  are  rarely 
overturned  on  appeal  because  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court,  as  F.  Lee  Bailey  has  not¬ 
ed  pointedly,  is  concerned  only  with 
technical  errors,  not  with  the  inno¬ 
cence  or  guilt  of  the  defendant. 

Journalists,  in  particular,  should  be 
sensitive  to  these  nuances  of  justice 
and  be  especially  wary  of  the  self-serv¬ 
ing,  imprecise  and  often  untrue  state¬ 
ments  of  lawyers  bent  only  on  winning 
at  whatever  cost. 

This  is  a  good  reason  why  reporters 
should  shy  away  form  accusatory  ver¬ 
biage  and  accord  the  defendants  in  any 
legal  proceeding  the  presumption  of 
innocence  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

William  H.  Rentschler 

( Rentschler  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Rentschler  Report,  a  national  letter  of 

opinion,  and  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  NewsfV oice  Newspapers  on 
Chicago’s  North  Shore.) 
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Recruiting  Gay 
Journalists 

Major  news  organizations  plan  to  recruit  at  this  week’s 
National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Association  convention 


by  Tony  Case 

NEWS  ORGANIZATIONS  looking 
to  diversify  their  staffs  have  aggressive¬ 
ly  recruited  blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians 
and  Native  Americans.  Now  they  are 
eagerly  pursuing  gays  and  lesbians  as 
well. 

When  members  of  the  National  Les¬ 
bian  &  Gay  Journalists  Association 
converge  on  New  York  this  week  for 
their  second  annual  convention,  they 
will  be  greeted  by  recruiters  from  some 
of  the  country’s  biggest  communica¬ 
tions  concerns  at  the  first-ever  job  fair 
for  gay  and  lesbian  newspeople. 

More  than  100  media  companies 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  day¬ 
long  event,  according  to  organizer 
Mark  Calvey,  assistant  business  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  To 
date  16  businesses  have  paid  $200  a 
pop  to  attend. 

The  convention  and  job  fair  come  at 
a  time  when  homosexuals  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  visibility,  acceptance 
and  clout  in  the  industry,  securing  sta¬ 
tus  alongside  traditional  minorities  by 
demanding  equal  opportunity. 

Time  Warner,  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Knight -Ridder  Inc.  and  Reuters  are  just 
a  few  of  the  companies  that  have  in¬ 
cluded  sexual  orientation  in  their  anti¬ 
bias  pacts  with  employees.  Some  orga¬ 
nizations  offer  insurance  benefits  to 
the  domestic  partners  of  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  staff.  And  respected  journalists  at 
print  and  electronic  media  everywhere 
—  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  800- 
member  NLGJA  —  have  come  out  of 
the  closet  in  an  effort  to  build  a  coali¬ 
tion  and  shatter  stereotypes. 

The  presence  at  this  confab  of  such 
prominent  news  organizations  as  Gan- 
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“Anytime  you  expand  your  definition  of 
diversity,  you’re  going  to  have  resistence  to 
it.  I  think  it’s  courageous  for  any  company 
to  iru:lude  sexual  orientation  in  its  anti- 
discrimination  policy.  We  need  to  move 
forward  in  this  area  and  I  think  this  job 
fair  is  one  way  to  do  that.” 

—  Mark  Calvey,  assistant  business  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 


nett  Co.,  the  Washington  Post  and  ABC 
News  is  evidence  that  gay  and  lesbian 
journalists  have  made  real  headway  in 
the  workplace. 

Calvey  pointed  out  that  this  legiti¬ 
mation  has  not  come  easily. 

“Anytime  you  expand  your  defini¬ 
tion  of  diversity,  you’re  going  to  have 
resistance  to  it,”  he  observed.  “I  think 
it’s  courageous  for  any  company  to  in¬ 
clude  sexual  orientation  in  its  anti-dis¬ 
crimination  policy.  We  need  to  move 


forward  in  this  area  and  I  think  this 
job  fair  is  one  way  to  do  that.” 

Gay  and  lesbian  journalists  “need  to 
be  out  and  outspoken,”  he  said.  “You 
really  need  minorities  in  the  newsroom 
to  help  create  and  change  corporate 
policies  and  raise  the  sophistication  of 
minority  communities.” 

Calvey  has  received  support  from 
both  gay  and  straight  colleagues  at  the 
Observer  —  some  of  whom  have 
helped  him  organize  the  job  fair. 

Getting  acquainted, 
showing  support 

Most  recruiters,  when  asked  why 
their  companies  were  participating,  said 
they  saw  the  fair  as  an  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  qualified  profes¬ 
sionals  as  well  as  show  support  for  news¬ 
room  diversity. 

Angela  Dodson  of  the  New  York 
Times  said  her  paper  could  not  afford 
not  to  be  represented. 

One  reason  is  that  the  Times  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  convention’s  host  city,  Dod¬ 
son  noted.  Another  is  that  “We  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  interview  and 
meet  with  experienced  journalists.  It’s 
part  of  our  overall  effort  to  find  good 
journalists  wherever  we  might  find 
them.” 

The  paper  does  not  have  minority 
hiring  quotas,  she  said,  “but  we  would 
like  to  have  a  newsroom  more  represen¬ 
tative  of  America  and  our  audience.  We 
have  had  great  success  in  achieving  di¬ 
versity;  we’d  like  to  do  better.” 

The  Miami  Herald’s  Saundra  Keyes 
said  attending  this  first-of-its-kind 
event  was  important  for  seeing  how  it 
might  fit  into  the  recruitment  efforts  of 
both  the  paper  and  its  parent  company 


I  USA  Weekend  grabs  the 
attention  of  today’s  readers 

with  exclusive  new  work  by  important 
writers.  Here’s  a  sampling: 

•  John  Grisham  on  life  after  “The  Firm.” 

•  Robert  James  Waller,  author  of 
“The  Bridges  of  Madison  County,” 
premiered  his  very  first  short  story. 

•  New  fiction  by  Mary  Higgins  Clark  and 
Walter  Mosley. 

•  Bill  Moyers  introduced  his  latest  best¬ 
seller,  “Healing  and  the  Mind.” 

•  Political  and  social  commentary  by 
Jeff  Greenfield,  Jonathan  Alter, 

Joyce  Maynard,  Bradley  O’Leary  and 
Victor  Kamber. 

Readers  want  writing  that’s  new,  com¬ 
pelling,  unexpected.  And  that’s  what 
they  find  in  USA  Weekend,  where  the 
most  predictable  feature  is  quality. 

Call  Chuck  Gabrielson,  Executive  Vice 
President,  at  (212)  715-2148.  Find  out  how 
USA  Weekend  keeps  readers  coming  back 
again  and  again.. .right  now. 


Knight'Ridder. 

“I’d  like  people  on  our  staff  to  know 
that  when  we  say  we  value  diversity,  our 
definition  of  that  is  broad,”  she  com¬ 
mented. 

“I  hope  we  are  known  as  a  paper  that 
provides  a  congenial  career  environ¬ 
ment  for  very  diverse  groups  of  journal¬ 
ists.  I  think  the  word  tends  to  be  out  on 
the  journalist  grapevine  if  a  workplace 
is  supportive  and  if  its  diversity  effort  is 
genuine.” 

Media  executives  have  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  populace  is  composed  of 
many  groups  and  that  these  groups 
need  to  be  recognized  on  news  pages, 
said  Vernon  Smith  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  hlews.  “I  think  everybody  would 
agree  that  to  do  this,  you  need  to  have 
all  kinds  of  people  on  your  staff.” 

From  firings 
to  hirings 

Observers  say  the  newspaper  industry 
appears  to  be  slowly  pulling  out  of  the 


economic  slump  that  has  caused  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  journalists  to  lose 
their  jobs  in  recent  years.  This  is  good 
news  for  those  organizations  now  look¬ 
ing  to  hire  —  and  diversify. 

Smith  related  that  this  is  the  first 
time  his  paper  has  actually  had  news¬ 
room  job  openings  in  the  three  years 
since  he  began  recruiting  for  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

Even  so,  is  it  worth  traveling  halfway 
across  the  country  to  attend  a  one-day 
job  fair? 

Certainly,  he  said,  because  not  only 
will  he  look  for  potential  employees  at 
the  meeting  —  he  will  also  try  to  en¬ 
hance  his  understanding  of  minority  is¬ 
sues  by  sitting  in  on  convention  ses¬ 
sions  and  talking  shop  with  speakers 
and  attendees. 

Gannett’s  Bobbi  Bowman  said  she, 
too,  was  interested  in  the  convention 
program  as  well  as  eyeing  possible  job 
candidates. 

Jack  Stokes  of  the  Associated  Press 
said  his  company’s  participation  is  part 
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of  its  “extensive”  effort  to  let  journalists 
know  about  its  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  job  application  process. 

AP  recruits  at  all  the  national  indus¬ 
try  conventions  as  well  as  regional 
meetings  and  college  campuses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stokes. 

By  going  to  these  events,  he  said,  he 
hopes  to  get  an  idea  of  what  to  expect 
at  next  year’s  massive  Unity  ’94  gather¬ 
ing  in  Atlanta,  which  will  bring  togeth¬ 
er  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists,  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists,  the  Asian  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Association,  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association  and 
the  NLGJA. 

Meanwhile,  recruiters  at  this  year’s 
NLGJA  convention  should  have  a  siz¬ 
able  pool  of  prospects  from  which  to 
choose.  Group  spokesman  Doug  Kight 
said  more  than  600  journalists  had  reg¬ 
istered  —  more  than  double  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  first  meeting  last  year  in 
San  Francisco,  where  the  organization 
is  based. 


The  job  fair  and  a  reception  hosted 
by  New  York  Times  publisher  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.  will  kick  off  this  year’s 
convention  Sept.  10.  Throughout  the 
weekend,  several  speeches  and  panel 
discussions  are  scheduled,  featuring 
news  professionals  such  as  network  tele¬ 
vision  anchors  Tom  Brokaw  and  Dan 
Rather,  AP  executive  editor  William 
Ahearn,  Des  Moines  Register  editor 
Geneva  Overholser  and  nationally  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  Deb  Price  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  KOT 

Flood  book 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  on  this  summer’s  flooding 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  Flood  of  ’93;  Photographed  and 
Reported  by  the  Associated  Press,  pub¬ 
lished  by  St.  Martin’s  Press,  features  re¬ 
ports,  color  photographs  and  graphics, 
and  an  overview  by  AP  national  writer 
Bob  Dvorchak. 


New  N.Y.  tab 
for  women 

STEVEN  HOFFENBERG,  WHOSE 
disagreements  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  prevented  his 
takeover  of  the  New  York  Post,  is  start¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  for  women. 

Her  New  York  is  scheduled  to  debut 
in  October  with  60  colorful  tabloid 
pages  of  news  and  advertising  and  a  50^; 
cover  price. 

It’s  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,” 
says  Hoffenberg,  whose  Towers  finan¬ 
cial  Corp.  debt  collection  company 
faces  SEC  accusations  of  bilking  in¬ 
vestors. 

Citing  informal  surveys  showing  that 
metro  papers  provide  little  coverage  of 
prominent  women  in  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness,  Hoffenberg  said  his  tab  is  designed 
to  fill  the  gap. 

Targeting  “sophisticated,  savvy  and 
generally  career-oriented  women,”  it 
will  carry  news  about  beauty,  fashion, 
health  and  entertainment. 

The  new  tab  has  named  former  New 
York  Daily  News  feature  editor  Marcia 
Cohen  as  editor  in  chief.  Cohen  wrote 
The  Sisterhood,  a  book  about  the 
women’s  movement. 

The  paper  has  contracted  with  the 
Record  for  printing  at  its  new  color 
printing  plant  in  Morris  County,  N.J. 

Plans  call  for  100,000  newsstand  sales 
daily  initially,  rising  to  400,000,  includ¬ 
ing  home  delivery,  within  a  year. 

Ads  cost  $3,000  a  page  for  black  and 
white,  $3,750  for  color. 

The  rollout  was  to  get  support  from  a 
“multi-million  dollar”  campaign  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion. 

Baseball  star 
has  a  column 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  has  a  new 
columnist:  Seattle  Mariners  slugger  Ken 
Griffey  Jr. 

The  weekly  bylined  column  “Hey  Ju¬ 
nior”  uses  a  question-and-answer  for¬ 
mat  in  which  the  23-year-old  center- 
fielder  shares  his  insights  on  baseball. 

Times  sports  editor  Cathy  Henkel 
said  Griffey  was  asked  to  write  a  regular 
column  after  he  experimented  with 
columns  about  the  All-Star  Game. 

“His  All-Star  columns  were  good  be¬ 
cause  they  were  in  his  own  words  and 
not  glossed  over,”  Henkle  said.  “What 
does  a  23-year-old  who’s  on  top  of  his 
profession  say  about  baseball?” 


The  presence  at  this  confah  of  such  prominent 
news  organizations  as  Gannett  Co.,  the  Washington 
Post  and  ABC  News  is  evidence  that  gay 
and  lesbian  journalists  have  made  real  headway 
in  the  workplace. 
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Unwelcome 
Gender  Politics 

Female  panelists  say  it  still  pervades  newsrooms 


by  M.L.  Stein 

DESPITE  THE  HUGE  influx  of 
women  into  the  nation’s  media  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  gender  politics  of  the  un¬ 
welcome  kind  still  pervades  the  news¬ 
room,  according  to  female  panelists  at 
a  Los  Angeles  convention. 

Their  complaints  ranged  from  pa¬ 
tronizing  and  insulting  remarks  by 
male  editors  to  female  staffers  to  the 
tendency  of  newspapers  generally  to 
omit  women  in  contacting  “expert” 
sources  for  stories  or  editorial  page 
matter. 

In  the  panel  discussion  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Asian  American  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association,  Sharon  Stewart,  a 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  PresS'Telegram  ed¬ 
itorial  writer,  said  she  experienced  dis¬ 
crimination  when  she  worked  at  an¬ 
other  metropolitan  paper,  “but  I  never 
knew  whether  it  was  because  I  was 
black  or  female.” 

On  one  occasion,  Stewart  recalled,  a 
letter  of  reprimand  was  placed  in  her 
file  because  the  company  car  she  was 
driving  on  assignment  broke  down. 

“It  didn’t  have  oil  but  I  didn’t  think  I 
was  responsible  for  maintenance  of 
company  automobiles,”  she  said.  Stew¬ 
art  contrasted  the  reason  for  her  pun¬ 
ishment  with  that  of  a  male  staffer 
who,  without  permission,  drove  a  com¬ 
pany  car  to  Vermont. 

“He  also  got  a  letter  in  his  file  for 
something  I  thought  was  a  lot  more  se¬ 
rious,”  the  panelist  commented. 

On  another  occasion,  Stewart  relat¬ 
ed,  she  was  told  by  fellow  employees 
that  a  white  editor  said  he  liked  his 
coffee  “as  black  as  Sharon’s  tits.”  Stew¬ 
art  said  she  filed  a  bias  lawsuit  against 
the  newspaper  over  that  incident  and 
others,  which  was  settled  out  of  court. 
The  agreement,  she  disclosed,  includ¬ 
ed  an  upgrade  in  her  assignments  and 
a  pledge  by  the  paper  to  hire  more  mi¬ 
nority  editorial  staff  persons. 

Amy  Pyle,  an  assistant  city  editor  in 


the  Valley  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  cautioned  against  reacting  too 
quickly  over  perceived  gender  discrim¬ 
ination. 

She  offered  as  an  example  a  male 
editor  who  called  her  “kiddo”  on  her 
first  day  as  a  reporter  on  the  paper. 

“It  upset  me  but  then  I  learned  he 
called  everyone  kiddo,”  Pyle  said.  “It 
was  just  his  way  of  speaking.” 

“It’s  important  not  to  overreact,” 
Pyle  continued.  “The  key  for  women  is 
to  recognize  when  something  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  take  action.” 

When  she  first  joined  the  Valley  edi¬ 
tion,  Pyle  said,  all  the  managers  were 
males,  giving  the  newsroom  a  “frat- 


house  atmosphere.  There  were  no 
checks  or  balances  and  this  sometimes 
affected  news  judgment.” 

She  cited  the  reaction  of  an  editor 
to  a  story  involving  a  woman  in  a  po¬ 
lice  case.  “What  was  she  doing  out 
with  six  children  11  o’clock  at  night?” 
the  editor  reportedly  commented. 

Pyle  said  women  staffers  “collective¬ 
ly  took  action”  to  get  more  females  on 
the  city  desk  to  provide  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  in  news  judgment. 

At  her  first  job  in  television,  said 
Sandra  Gin,  a  Chinese-American,  her 
male  boss  asked,  “Do  you  cook  Chi¬ 
nese?” 

That  was  15  years  ago.  Today  Gin  is 
an  executive  producer  at  WGGT-TV 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  the  gener¬ 
al  manager,  station  manager  and  sales 
manager  are  women. 

“They  have  brought  a  whole  new 
culture  into  management,”  Gin  noted. 
She  observed  that  when  women  are 
given  supervisorial  roles  in  a  station. 


“some  men  don’t  how  to  deal  with  it. 
The  idea  is  to  use  a  tactic  that  is  non¬ 
threatening  to  them,  although  I’m  not 
sure  I  always  succeed  at  this.  I’m  not  a 
man  so  I  can’t  get  into  their  minds.” 

Peter  Bhatia,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  progress  is  being  made  in  elimi¬ 
nating  gender  discrimination,  “but  I 
for  one  am  not  satisfied  with  the  rate 
or  pace  of  the  progress  and  believe  all 
of  us  must  be  vigilant  in  the  quest.” 

Bhatia,  who  was  recently  promoted 
to  executive  editor  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  in  the  McClatchy  newspa¬ 
per  group,  said  that  on  the  Sacramento 
Bee  women  run  the  city  desk,  news 


desk,  copy  desk  and  art  department.  In 
addition,  the  paper  has  three  female 
columnists,  one  of  them  a  Latina,  and 
women  on  major  beats.  This  has 
meant,  Bhatia  said,  that  the  Bee  is 
publishing  more  women’s- interest  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  main  news  section  on  such 
issues  as  health,  family,  lifestyle  and 
children. 

However,  he  warned  newspaper 
managers  that  in  hiring  women  and 
minorities  “there  will  be  failures”  for 
which  the  managers  must  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Some  appointments,  he 
predicted,  will  end  up  as  mistakes. 

Hiring  and  promoting  women  and 
minorities,  Bhatia  said,  is  not  only  the 
right  thing  to  do,  “it  has  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  footing  for  our  industry.” 

Stewart  said  newspapers  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  broadening  their  coverage 
to  close  the  “gender  gap.” 

“Why  is  there  a  great  disparity  in  the 


On  another  occasion,  Stewart  related,  she  was  told 
by  fellow  employees  that  a  white  editor  said  he 
liked  his  coffee  “as  black  as  Sharon’s  tits.” 
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What  Advertisers 
And  Readers  Want 

Results  of  interviews  with  66,300  readers  in  28 
Knight'Ridder  markets  revealed  at  conference 


by  M.L.  Stein 

READERS  WANT  AND  need  more 
news  and  advertisers  want  and  need 
more  marketing  help  from  their  news¬ 
paper  ad  reps,  a  Knight-Ridder  survey 
has  shown. 

Interviews  with  66,300  readers  in  28 
Knight-Ridder  markets  revealed  that, 
on  average,  “People  spend  about  two 
hours  a  day  with  news  media,  including 
newspapers,  radio  and  television,”  said 
Virginia  Dodge  Fielder,  the  company’s 
vice  president  for  research. 

“At  newspaper  after  newspaper,  they 
most  often  read  local  news,  followed  by 
state,  national  and  international  news,” 
she  told  the  recent  convention  of  the 


do  not  want  these  things  at  the  cost  of 
good  writing  and  substantive  reporting 
of  important  community  issues. 

•  Highly  satisfied  readers  of  their 
newspapers  are  more  likely  to  say  it  is 
accurate,  fair,  balanced  and  a  “good 
read”  that  is  useful  in  their  daily  lives. 

•  No  matter  how  good  the  quality  of 
a  newspaper,  if  it  does  not  get  delivered 
on  time  for  busy  people  to  read  it,  “the 
effort  is  wasted.” 

“Generally,  our  subscribers  give 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers  high  marks 
for  good  home-delivery  service  but 
there  are  problems,”  Fielder  noted. 

“Missed  delivery  and  late  delivery 
are  cited  most  often.  We  have  come  to 
understand  that  how  we  handle  service 


“At  newspaper  after  newspaper,  they  most  often 
read  local  news,  followed  by  state,  national 
and  international  news.” 


Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  (AE- 
JMC)  in  Kansas  City. 

“It  is  the  non-local,  hard  news  cov¬ 
erage  —  as  well  as  business  news  — 
that  readers,  particularly  upscale  read¬ 
ers,  are  most  likely  to  criticize,”  Fielder 
observed. 

In  the  survey  by  Simmons  Market 
Research  Bureau,  respondents  were 
asked  about  their  newspaper  reader- 
ship,  purchasing  habits,  opinions  of 
the  newspaper,  and  their  satisfaction 
with  sections  and  features.  They  also 
were  queried  about  their  use  of  other 
media,  personal  values,  lifestyles  and 
demographics. 

Fielder  reported  these  additional 
findings: 

•  Readers  generally  want  news  and 
other  information  to  be  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  and  ask  for  newspapers  that  are 
well-organized,  well-printed,  well-an¬ 
chored  and  easy  to  read.  However,  they 


complaints  is  of  particular  importance.” 

In  the  advertising  research  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Belden  Associates,  K-R  was 
shown  that  advertisers  need  and  want 
more  marketing  help  from  their  reps  as 
a  means  of  survival,  according  to  Field¬ 
er. 

“Marketing  choices  are  so  great  and 
business  competition  so  keen  that  it 
takes  a  sophisticated  approach  to  the 
marketplace  for  business  to  survive,” 
she  said.  By  contacting  over  6,000  re¬ 
tail  and  5,500  classified  accounts,  the 
research  team  learned  that  advertisers, 
like  readers,  “want  to  be  heard  and  un¬ 
derstood,”  she  continued. 

“They  want  to  feel  that  our  newspa¬ 
pers  know  them  and  care  about  them 
and  the  success  of  their  businesses. 
Here,  too,  we  must  find  ways  to  do  that 
that  are  consistent  with  the  tradition¬ 
al  journalistic  imperative  of  keeping 
advertiser  influence  out  of  the  news 
columns.” 


Fielder  indicated  that  Knight-Ridder 
uses  this  research  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  to  develop  and  revise  its  annual 
customer  plans,  cutting  across  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper. 

One  group  of  customers,  Hispanics, 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  presented  at 
the  convention. 

Betty  Parker  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  said  Fortune  500  companies 
and  others  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  reach  the  Hispanic  market 
with  the  aid  of  often  dubious  advertis¬ 
ing  research. 

While  a  number  of  Hispanic  re¬ 
search  companies  and  ad  agencies  have 
sprouted  up  to  explore  Hispanic  buying 
power  and  tastes,  “academic  re¬ 
searchers  are  approaching  the  market 
with  caution,”  Parker  reported. 

Despite  studies  that  suggest  ethnici¬ 
ty  can  explain  some  consumption  dif¬ 
ferences  between  various  groups,  uni¬ 
versity  research  casts  doubt  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  Hispanic  consumer 
behavior  is  significantly  different  from 
mainstream  America’s,  she  said. 

Parker  did  not  present  any  research 
of  her  own  but  examined  several  stud¬ 
ies  on  Hispanic  buying  habits. 

Their  results,  she  said,  are  “confus¬ 
ing,  often  contradictory  and  usually 
methodology-driven.” 

One  of  the  findings  she  called  into 
question  is  that  Hispanics  are  price- 
sensitive  and  prefer  national  brands  to 
store  brands. 

Yet,  Parker  went  on,  in  one  study 
the  investigators  were  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  brand-loyalty  hypothesis  in  a 
mail  survey  and  mall  intercept. 

Noting  that  the  mail  response  was 
only  9.8%,  Parker  argued  that  a  mail 
survey  for  recent  immigrants  is  of 
doubtful  value  because  responders  are 
reluctant  to  provide  information  that 
could  jeopardize  their  U.S.  residency. 

Moreover,  Parker  said,  a  Penn  State 
study  suggested  that  Hispanic  buyers 
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are  about  as  price-conscious  as  the 
population  at  large  and  that,  while  as  a 
grovip  they  are  likely  to  lean  toward  na¬ 
tional  brands,  low-income  Hispanics 
are  not  brand-loyal. 

Parker  also  pointed  out  that  some 
advertising  research  fails  to  consider 
the  different  cultural  backgrounds  of 
Mexican-Americans  and  people  from 
Latin  America  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Another  mistake,  she  said,  is  that 
advertisers,  using  research  data,  make 
appeals  to  Hispanic  consumers  that  are 
deemed  “politically  correct.” 

In  contrast,  “promising”  research  by 
Jacqueline  Sanchez  of  Market  Segment 
Research  found  that  Hispanics  see 
themselves  as  upbeat,  colorful,  lively, 
and  enjoy  being  portrayed  as  such, 

Parker  said.  They  respond  negatively  to 
ads  that  picture  them  living  affluently 

Study:  Hard  news  declines 
in  real  estate  sections 

She  examined  sections  in  the  Neu)  there  were  only  11  two  years  later.” 
York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Williams  said  that  most  apparent 
Washington  Post,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  the  decline  of  real  estate  news  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Miami  the  New  York  Times,  the  Post  and  the 
Herald,  the  Houston  Post  and  the  San  Examiner.  Surprisingly,  she  said,  they 
Francisco  Examiner.  happen  to  be  “papers  that  have  set 

Williams  said  she  also  had  held  ex-  the  standard  for  excellence  in  real  es- 
tensive  interviews  with  real  estate  edi-  tate  reporting  in  the  past.” 
tors.  The  researcher  observed,  “With 

While  all  eight  papers  were  surveyed  metropolitan  areas  as  rich  and  com- 

From  early  1990  to  early  1992,  the  recession  cut 
the  amount  of  editorial  space  in  real  estate 
sections  by  nearly  25%,  Williams  said. 

in  her  1990  research,  only  five  —  the  plex  as  New  York,  Washington  and 
New  York  Tmes,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Post,  the  Tribune  and  the  Examiner  continued  coverage  of  local  real  es- 
—  were  in  the  1992  study.  tate  stories  —  particularly  controver- 

Hard  news  “weakened  considerably”  sial  ones  —  should  be  neglected  just 
in  all  five  sections  from  1990  to  1992,  because  the  editorial  space  in  the  real 
Williams  said.  estate  section  contracts  with  drop- 

They  carried  a  total  of  145  hard-  ping  advertising  revenues, 
news  stories  over  a  nine-week  period  in  “If  editors  continue  to  fill  their 
1990  and  only  118  during  a  similar  pe-  sections  with  a  standard  mix  of  hard 
riod  two  years  later.  news,  news  features  and  advice  and 

“More  importantly,”  Williams  com-  relations,  hard  news  about  controver- 
mented,  “while  there  were  30  stories  sial  —  and  meaningful  —  local  issues 
about  controversial  local  real  estate  is-  gets  pushed  out  and  coverage  weak- 
sues  in  the  real  estate  sections  in  1990,  ens.”  —  M.L.  Stein 


IN  A  REPORT  presented  at  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  (ACJMC) 
meeting  in  Kansas  City,  an  American 
University  assistant  professor  said 
that  as  a  result  of  the  1990-92  real  es¬ 
tate  slump,  soft  or  “public  relations” 
stories  replaced  much  hard  news  in 
the  real  estate  sections  of  eight  lead¬ 
ing  dailies. 

Although  her  report  did  not  men¬ 
tion  advertorials,  Wendy  Swallow 
Williams  said  that  there  had  been  a 
dramatic  shift  in  the  sections  from 
the  1980s,  when  newspapers  expand¬ 
ed  real  estate  coverage  to  include 
more  hard  news  as  a  means  of  win¬ 
ning  regular  readers  to  them. 

From  early  1990  to  early  1992,  the 
recession  cut  the  amount  of  editorial 
space  in  real  estate  sections  hy  nearly 
25%,  Williams  said. 

Their  editors,  she  continued, 
“failed  to  change  the  mix  of  editorial 
copy  sufficiently  to  cover  the  news. 
As  the  news  hole  shrank,  editors 
continued  to  run  the  same  percent¬ 
age  mix  of  news  features,  advice  and 
public  relations  material. 

“The  net  result  of  this  policy  was 
that  significantly  fewer  news  stories 
i  appeared  in  real  estate  sections  with 
less  breadth  of  coverage.” 


or  employed  as  white-collar  executives, 
Sanchez  learned. 

Parker  recommended  more  qualita¬ 
tive  studies  such  as  Sanchez’s  instead 
of  quantitative  ones.  She  also  urged 
academics  and  corporations  to  engage 
in  joint  research  on  the  subject. 

“The  extent  of  corporate  interest,  as 
indicated  by  the  substantial  money  be¬ 
ing  invested,  does  not  seem  to  be  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  greater  understanding  of  His¬ 
panic  consumers.  Some  corporations 
are  spending  a  large  portion  of  promo¬ 
tional  dollars  to  translate  surveys  and 
to  advertise  existing  messages  into 
Spanish  without  having  basic  informa¬ 
tion  on  whether  and  how  Hispanic 
consumers  differ  in  important  ways 
from  African-Americans,  Anglos  or 
Asians.” 

Parker  said  more  questions  need  to 


be  asked  to  learn  Hispanic  motivations 
and  attitudes  —  the  “why”  behind 
consumer  behavior.  lECT 

Dow  Jones 
debuts  service 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  will  introduce  a 
video  business  news  service  to  readers 
with  desktop  computers  in  September  . 

The  Dow  Jones  Investor  Network 
will  transmit  video  interviews  with  cor¬ 
porate  officers  and  government  policy 
makers  and  will  provide  coverage  of 
breaking  business  news  worldwide,  the 
company’s  Wall  Street  Journal  said. 

Institutional  investors  —  including 
brokerage  firms  and  banks  —  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sign  on  first. 
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Managing 

Management 

Investigative  reporters  discuss  ways  to 
squeeze  out  more  time  for  their  projects 


by  Allan  Wolper 

“LEARN  HOW  TO  manage  your 
boss.” 

“Don’t  come  in  with  an  idea,  come 
in  with  a  story.” 

“Life  is  short.  Don’t  work  for  an  ass¬ 
hole.” 

Those  were  some  of  the  ideas  a  pan¬ 
el  of  journalists  gave  to  200  people  at 
the  annual  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  Conference  in  New  York  City 
who  wanted  to  know  how  to  produce 
investigative  work  on  skimpy  budgets. 

Mark  Middlebrook,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  news  of  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  TimeS'Union  and  president  of 
IRE,  said  managing  management  is  a 
key  to  getting  some  free  time  to  pursue 
an  investigation. 


Middlebrook  also  noted  that  some 
of  the  best  investigative  pieces  can  be 
found  simply  by  following  up  on  com¬ 
monplace  stories. 

“We  developed  a  great  series  by 
checking  to  see  whether  people  sen¬ 
tenced  to  community  service  really 
perform  that  service  and  how  that 
community  service  really  helped  the 
community.” 

The  IRE  president  also  said  that 
journalists  who  wanted  to  do  investiga¬ 
tive  work  should  help  their  editors  be¬ 
come  “risk  takers”  by  doing  prelimi¬ 
nary  legwork  before  proposing  an  idea. 

Lonni  Leavitt,  a  reporter  and  anchor 
for  WTVD-TV  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  com¬ 
plained  that  her  station’s  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  viewer-interest  stories  dur¬ 
ing  rating  periods  sometimes  will  hurt 


“We  sometimes  are  deceptive,”  he  observed  with  a 
smile.  “We  don’t  ask  for  permission.  We  just  do  it, 
and  then  later  we  show  it  to  them  and  say  look 
what  we  got.” 


“You  have  to  learn  your  boss’s  prob¬ 
lems,”  Middlebrook  said.  “Learn  the 
dynamics  of  the  newsroom,  and  learn 
the  difference  between  real  time  and 
project  time.  If  you  think  you  can  do  a 
story  in  two  weeks,  it  probably  means 
it  will  take  you  four  weeks.  If  you  think 
you  can  do  it  in  four,  it  probably  will 
take  you  eight  weeks.” 

Middlebrook  said  investigative  re¬ 
porters  should  set  a  deadline  for  the 
completion  of  the  project,  then  work 
backward.  “It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
reporter  to  set  an  arbitrary  deadline 
and  then  keep  it.” 


(Wolper  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  N .].) 


her  investigations,  “but  I  make  my  boss 
let  me  do  it.  We  have  a  tight  budget, 
but  I’ve  learned  how  to  survive.  I’ve 
also  gotten  used  to  working  on  my  day 
off.  It  also  is  important  to  find  a  story 
that  a  viewer  can  identify  with,  what 
we  call  the  I’ll-be-damned  factor.” 

She  believes  reporters  can  some¬ 
times  find  resources  in  the  most  un¬ 
likely  places. 

“One  way  to  get  help  is  to  find  a  re¬ 
ally  talented  intern  to  do  some  of  your 
legwork,”  she  noted.  “I  looked  at  a  re¬ 
cent  group  and  found  one  who  wanted 
to  do  investigative  work  and  had  her 
assigned  to  me.  She  did  a  wonderful 
job.” 

Michael  Connor,  managing  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post  Standard,  said 


would-be  journalistic  investigators 
should  make  certain  there  is  “probable 
cause”  to  pursue  an  investigation,  es¬ 
pecially  at  newspapers  where  project 
journalism  is  seen  “as  a  luxury.” 

However,  he  told  the  audience  that 
the  age  of  “shrinking  staffs”  should  not 
discourage  would-be  investigative  re¬ 
porters.  He  said  a  journalist  at  his 
newspaper  had  become  the  “de  facto 
investigative  reporter”  simply  because 
he  was  so  good  at  it. 

Connor  also  suggested  that  journal¬ 
ists  who  want  to  do  long-term  projects 
think  about  a  budget  before  they  pro¬ 
pose  an  investigation. 

“One  reporter  at  our  paper  came  up 
with  a  idea  that  we  rent  a  car  instead 
of  paying  mileage  for  a  project,”  he 
said.  “It  was  a  great  idea.  It  saved  us 
money  and  helped  pay  for  the  project.” 

Mark  Lagerkvist,  projects  editor  for 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  in  Neptune,  N.J., 
and  panel  moderator,  had  a  suggestion 
that  drew  the  most  knowing  reaction. 

“Time  is  important  in  this  business,” 
he  said.  “You  need  time  to  do  your  job. 
If  your  boss  is  not  giving  you  the  time 
to  do  your  job,  then  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  leave. 

“Life  is  short,  don’t  work  for  an  ass¬ 
hole.  Use  your  resources  wisely.  Before 
you  go  to  your  editor  with  an  idea, 
make  sure  that  it  is  feasible.” 

Lagerkvist  said  because  his  staff  has 
no  full-time  investigative  journalist,  he 
has  to  beg  and  borrow  and  steal  re¬ 
porters  from  various  sections  to  work 
on  investigative  projects. 

“We  are  democratic  at  my  paper  so 
everyone  gets  a  chance  to  do  it,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Middlebrook  admitted  he  uses  sub¬ 
terfuge  to  free  a  reporter  for  a  project. 

“We  sometimes  are  deceptive,”  he 
observed  with  a  smile.  “We  don’t  ask 
for  permission.  We  just  do  it,  and  then 
later  we  show  it  to  them  and  say  look 
what  we  got.” 
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In  Brief 


Racing  Form  will 
close  Illinois  plant 

THE  DAILY  RACING  Form  said  it  will  close  its  Chicago 
printing  facility  and  move  production  to  a  commercial  print¬ 
er  in  Ohio. 

The  horse-racing  paper  said  the  plant  will  be  closed  some¬ 
time  between  Sept.  17  and  Oct.  31,  eliminating  134  jobs.  The 
paper  said  the  shuttering  was  prompted  by  its  outdated  press¬ 
es. 

Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16  challenged  the  plant 
closing  in  a  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  Aug.  17. 

The  union  said  the  Racing  Form’s  announcement  of  the 
plant  closing  followed  an  earlier  notice  that  it  intended  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  technology  in  its  composing  room. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bargaining  agreement,  the  union 
argues,  working  conditions  are  supposed  to  remain  “status 
quo”  while  the  introduction  of  new  technology  is  negotiated. 

The  CWA  represents  all  53  composing  room  employees,  24 
of  whom  have  lifetime  job  guarantees  under  the  labor  con¬ 
tract.  The  union  asked  the  court  for  an  “expedited  arbitra¬ 
tion  process”  to  decide  the  issue  before  operations  are  moved 
from  the  Chicago  plant. 

NJ.  paper  offers  polling  service 

NEW  JERSEY’S  ASBURY  Park  Press  has  introduced  a  polling 
service  designed  for  newspapers. 

Press  assistant  managing  editor  and  project  manager  for 
the  subsidiary  Pressto  Information  Services  Gary  Deckelnick 
said  the  service  fills  a  need  in  the  newspaper  industry  by  pro¬ 
viding  reliable  information  on  local  and  national  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  to  readers. 

“We  not  only  provide  professionally  conducted  telephone 
surveys  at  a  reasonable  cost  but  we  also  analyze  the  results 
from  a  journalistic  perspective,  . .  .”  he  said  in  a  release. 

Surveys  are  conducted  outside  business  hours  from  the 
Press  corporate  headquarters  in  Neptune,  N.j.  Trained  inter¬ 
viewers  use  an  automated  telephone  dialing  system  used  by 
the  paper’s  circulation  sales  department  during  daytime 
hours. 


PR  News  wire  teams 
with  AP,  EWire 

PR  NEWSWIRE,  THE  New  York-based  distributor  of  corpo¬ 
rate  news,  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Associated 
Press  for  the  exchange  and  distribution  of  information. 

AP  Alert,  a  collection  of  industry  newswires  currentlv  of¬ 
fered  by  AP’s  information  services  group,  now  will  include 
PRN  releases.  In  turn,  PRN  will  add  AP  Alert  news  to  its  in¬ 
dustry  fax-on-demand  service.  Today’s  Headlines. 

PRN  will  also  offer  the  Executive  Morning  Briefing,  AP’s 
daily  business  summary. 

PRN  also  joined  with  the  environmental  news  network 
EWire  to  enable  PRN  members  to  reach  journalists  who  re¬ 
port  on  environmental  concerns. 
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New  York  Times  has  section 
on  coping  with  the  city 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  said  it  will  launch  a  new  section 
Sept.  12  called  The  City  that  “will  help  readers  to  better  nav¬ 
igate  life  in  New  York  City.” 

The  section  is  scheduled  to  appear  every  Sunday  and  will 
feature  how-to  columns,  neighborhood  news,  reports  on 
restaurants  and  stores,  personality  profiles,  a  calendar  of 
events  and  movie  listings. 

Times  style  editor  John  Montorio  will  edit  the  section  with 
the  assistance  of  assistant  metro  editor  Paul  Fishleder. 
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U-S.  Appears  Ready 
To  Rejoin  UNESCO 

Left  the  organization  in  1984  in  opposition 
to  its  proposed  curtailment  of  press  freedom 


by  MX.  Stein 

IT  APPEARS  ALMOST  a  certainty 
that  the  U.S.  will  rejoin  UNESCO,  the 
United  Nations  organization  it  left  in 
1984  in  opposition  to  its  management 
practices  and  proposed  curtailment  of 
press  freedom. 

E&P  interviews  with  UNESCO  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  its  Paris  headquarters,  a 
State  Department  official,  a  key  con¬ 
gressman,  and  the  executive  director  of 
the  U.S. -based  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee  (WPFC)  indicated  that 
American  officials  feel  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  United  States  to  return  to  the 
fold.  A  target  date  is  set  for  October 
1995  but  a  White  House  announce¬ 
ment  is  expected  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

First,  however.  President  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton  must  approve  the  move  and  Con¬ 


gress,  in  a  budget-tight  year,  must  vote 
the  estimated  $65  million  U.S.  yearly 
contribution  to  UNESCO’s  operating 
expenses. 

In  1984,  the  United  States  was  pay¬ 
ing  $47  million  a  year  toward  UN¬ 
ESCO’s  budget.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  which  also  dropped 
its  membership,  accounted  for  a  third 
of  the  world  body’s  income. 

The  U.S.  withdrawal  followed  years 
of  Western  news  media  complaints 
about  the  press  attitudes  of  UNESCO 
(United  Nations  Educational,  Scientif¬ 
ic  and  Cultural  Organization),  particu¬ 
larly  its  emphasis  on  a  vaguely  defined 
New  World  Information  and  Commu¬ 


nication  Order  (NWICO). 

Among  NWICO’s  aims,  as  put  forth 
by  the  then-Soviet  Union  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Third  World  countries,  was  to 
end  the  world  media’s  dependence  on 
the  so-called  “Big  Four”  wire  agencies, 
AP,  Reuters,  Agence  France-Presse 
and  UPI.  Also,  many  underdeveloped 
countries,  making  up  some  74  UN¬ 
ESCO  members,  stressed  the  need  for 
“development  journalism”  in  which  the 
press  acts  as  a  cheerleader  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  development  goals  and  gives  up 
its  freedom-of-information  aspirations. 

In  some  cases,  the  Third  World 
countries  expected  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  also  to  adhere  to  this  line.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  much  of  the  UNESCO  rhetoric 
called  for  the  elimination  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  media  and  a  pledge  by  jour¬ 
nalists  that  they  will  act  “responsibly” 
in  reporting  the  news. 


“NWICO  is  dead,”  C.L.  Sharma, 
UNESCO’s  deputy  director  general, 
told  E&P.  He  said  it  died  in  1989, 
when,  at  the  urging  of  UNESCO  Di¬ 
rector  General  Frederico  Mayor,  its 
congress  voted  it  out  of  existence. 

Sharma,  a  native  of  India,  was  echo¬ 
ing  an  assurance  Mayor  gave  in  a  1992 
speech  in  the  United  States  in  which 
he  said  UNESCO  is  devoted  to  ensur¬ 
ing  the  free  flow  of  information  “at  na¬ 
tional  and  international  levels  to  en¬ 
sure  wider  and  better  balanced  dissem¬ 
ination  without  any  obstacle  to 
freedom  of  expression,  and  to  strength¬ 
en  communication  capacities  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  .  .  .” 


UNESCO  already  has  taken  such 
steps,  Sharma  asserted. 

“Who  is  providing  newsprint  for  a 
paper  in  Sarajevo?”  he  asked  rhetori¬ 
cally.  “Who  is  running  a  journalism 
school  in  Warsaw?  Who  is  operating 
press  projects  all  through  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Africa?  UN¬ 
ESCO  is  doing  these  things  today.” 

In  its  proposed  1994-1995  budget, 
UNESCO  has  allocated  over  $35  mil¬ 
lion  “to  promote  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  at  international  and  national 
levels,  press  freedom  and  independent 
pluralistic  media  .  .  .  without  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  freedom  of  expression.  Specif¬ 
ically,  the  money  would  cover  such 
projects  as  enhancing  the  capacity  of 
Tanzania’s  information  services,  the 
development  of  West  Africa  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  news  agencies,  setting  up  15 
pilot  projects  for  community  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  worst  off  regions  and  holding  a 
series  of  seminars  on  media  indepen¬ 
dence  and  pluralism.” 

Sharma  conceded  that  some  mem¬ 
ber  developing  countries  still  have  re¬ 
pressive  press  practices. 

“Different  countries  have  different 
stages  of  development,”  he  said. 

Thomas  R.  Forstenzer,  a  former  Rut¬ 
gers  University  history  professor,  who 
is  executive  director  of  Mayor’s  cabinet 
[Sharma  said  that  despite  the  U.S.  de¬ 
parture,  a  number  of  Americans  work 
in  UNESCO  administration],  added: 
“A  free  press  is  only  part  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  picture.  You  can’t  imagine  a  free 
press  without  lawyers  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  there  are  no  lawyers  who  know 
how  to  argue  a  press  freedom  case.” 

For  this  reason,  he  continued,  UN¬ 
ESCO  is  not  only  working  on  media 
projects  but  also  is  training  lawyers  and 
combating  illiteracy. 

“You  can’t  have  a  free  press  without 
consumers  so  literacy  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,”  he  said. 

Alain  Modoux,  a  Swiss  who  is  UN- 


“Who  is  running  a  journalism  school  in  Warsaw? 

Who  is  operating  press  projects  all  through 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Africa?  UNESCO 
is  doing  these  things  today.” 
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ESCO’s  director  of  communications, 
said  the  circumstances  which  prompt¬ 
ed  the  U.S.  breakaway  from  the  organi¬ 
zation  have  “totally  changed.” 

“The  changes  are  taking  place  in 
Africa  and  other  developing  countries, 
which  are  being  opened  to  journalists,” 
he  said.  “Of  course,  an  independent  lo¬ 
cal  press  is  another  matter.  How  much 
independence  can  you  have,  even  in 
your  country?” 

Still,  Modoux  said,  in  parts  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  newspapers  are 
managing  to  be  independent  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sharma  contended  that  UNESCO 
also  serves  developed  countries  by  such 
projects  as  its  fight  against  drug  use. 

“There  is  a  misconception  that  UN¬ 
ESCO  is  only  for  developing  coun¬ 
tries,”  he  said. 

According  to  Sharma,  UNESCO 
has  not  only  cleaned  up  its  press  act 
but  has  largely  erased  alleged  problems 
of  mismanagement,  inefficiency,  cor¬ 
ruption  and  budget  control  identified 
by  the  United  States  and  Britain  under 
the  previous  director  general.  Amadou 
Mahtar  M’Bow. 

He  said  the  U.S.  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  after  examining  the  organi¬ 
zation,  reported  that  UNESCO  had 
made  “excellent  progress”  in  improving 
eight  of  12  areas  cited  by  critics. 

“It  was  very  complimentary  report,” 
Sharma  said.  “We’re  very  hopeful  and 
optimistic  that  the  United  States  will 
return  this  year  but  this  is  a  decision 
for  the  U.S.  government  to  make.” 

He  said  he  hoped  that  a  favorable 
U.S.  decision  comes  before  UNESCO’s 
General  Assembly  meeting  in  Paris  in 
November,  when  its  annual  budget  re¬ 
view  takes  place. 

“There  is  a  feeling  here  that  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  happen,”  a  State  Department  of¬ 
ficial  told  E&P.  The  individual,  who 
spoke  on  a  non-attribution  basis,  said 
“there  is  obviously  good  improvement” 
in  press  freedom  issues  but  he  cau¬ 
tioned  that  the  White  House  and 
Congress  also  will  consider  UNESCO’s 
management  and  financial  practices. 

Earlier,  it  was  announced  that  a 
Clinton  administration  task  force  has 
recommended  the  U.S.  revive  its  UN¬ 
ESCO  membership.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Douglas  Bennet,  who 
headed  the  task  force,  told  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  that  the  recommendation 
proposed  October  1995  as  the  date  for 
rejoining.  However,  Bennet  stressed 
that  UNESCO’s  eschewing  of  its  con¬ 
troversial  practices  was  “not  enough  to 


justify  going  back.” 

More  significant,  he  explained,  was 
the  conviction  of  the  task  force  that 
UNESCO  is  involved  in  fields  in 
which  the  United  States  has  an  inter¬ 
est. 

Dana  Bullen,  executive  director  of 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
told  E&P  he  had  attended  “at  least 
one  State  Department  meeting”  in 
which  the  signs  for  U.S.  re-entry  into 
UNESCO  seemed  promising. 

“In  our  field,  things  are  going  the 
right  way  now,”  Bullen  stated.  “UN¬ 
ESCO  has  changed  from  threatening 
press  freedom  to  active  support  for  free 
and  independent  news  media.  We’re 
delighted  with  this  new  orientation. 
They  have  become  a  welcome  partner 
in  efforts  to  promote  and  strengthen 
press  freedom.  This  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  anyone  considering  rejoining 
the  organization.” 

California  Congressman  Howard 
Berman,  who  chairs  the  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  said  he  has  been 
pushing  for  U.S.  re-entry  into  UN¬ 
ESCO  and  is  ready  to  back  his  posi¬ 
tion  up  with  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  submits  a  recommended  budget  for 
State  Department  expenditures,  which 
would  include  funding  authorization 
for  UNESCO. 

Berman  said  he  had  been  prepared 
to  insert  a  UNESCO  appropriation  for 
1994  until  the  State  Department  task 
force  set  the  1995  date  for  rejoining. 

He  hesitated  when  asked  if  he 
thought  the  full  Congress  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  UNESCO  expenditure,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  don’t  think  many  in  Congress 
are  aware  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  UNESCO,  but  1  believe 
we  can  make  a  very  good  case  for  the 
appropriation.”  lE^P 

New  print  site 

USA  TODAY’S  INTERNATIONAL 
Edition  has  begun  printing  via  satellite 
in  London,  the  third  site  outside  the 
U.S.  to  print  the  newspaper. 

Printing  in  London  of  the  five-day 
paper  is  by  Newsfax  International  Ltd., 
which  also  prints  other  international 
and  U.K.  titles.  Before  printing  in  Lon¬ 
don  began,  the  papers  were  delivered  to 
the  U.K.  by  chartered  aircraft. 

The  edited  version  of  the  U.S.  paper 
is  also  printed  in  Switzerland  since  1986 
and  Hong  Kong  since  1988. 


Sports  clerk  gets 
40  years  in 
teen  sex  case 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  FORMER  CHICAGO  Sun-Times 
sports  clerk  was  sentenced  to  40  years 
in  prison  after  pleading  guilty  to  22 
charges  of  sexual  misconduct  involving 
teen-age  boys  he  met  while  writing 
high  school  sports  stories. 

At  a  Sept.  2  appearance  in  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court,  Peter  Anding, 
28,  entered  guilty  pleas  to  17  counts  of 
aggravated  sexual  abuse;  four  counts  of 
manufacture  of  child  pornography;  and 
a  single  count  of  criminal  sexual  as¬ 
sault.  Anding  was  indicted  last  No¬ 
vember  on  196  felon  counts. 

Despite  his  guilty  plea  to  the  sexual 
assault  charge,  Anding  told  the  judge 
that  “my  intentions  at  all  times  were  of 
a  friendly  nature.  I  did  not  force  any¬ 
one  in  any  instance.  There  was  mutual 
understanding.”  Nevertheless,  prosecu¬ 
tors  said  Anding  did  use  force  in  re¬ 
moving  the  pants  of  one  17-year-old 
male  athlete  and  peforming  oral  sex. 

Prosecutors  say  Anding  —  whose 
bylined  features  ran  frequently  on  the 
sports  pages  —  used  his  position  at  the 
Sun-Times  to  lure  high  school  athletes 
into  having  sex  with  him  or  to  let  him 
watch  and  sometimes  videotape  en¬ 
counters  between  the  players  and  pros¬ 
titutes  procured  by  Anding. 

Anding’s  guilty  pleas  related  to  sex¬ 
ual  encounters  involving  16  boys  — 
mostly  high  school  basketball  players. 

Athletes  who  cooperated  with  And¬ 
ing  got  favorable  mentions  in  his  sto¬ 
ries,  prosecutors  charged. 

In  addition  to  his  stories  for  the 
Sun-Times,  Anding  did  free-lance  sto¬ 
ries  for  the  Chicago  Defender  and  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Windy  City  Round- 
ball  Review,  a  newsletter  read  by  col¬ 
lege  basketball  recruiters. 

In  entering  his  guilty  plea,  Anding 
apologized  to  the  Sun-Times  and  said 
his  actions  were  “no  reflection  on  my 
employer.” 

Unknown  to  the  paper  as  well,  And¬ 
ing  had  been  convicted  in  1984  of  forc¬ 
ing  a  15 -year-old  boy  to  submit  a  sexu¬ 
al  act  at  knifepoint.  As  a  result  of  the 
Anding  scandal,  the  newspaper  now 
requires  criminal  background  checks  of 
editorial  employees.  ■£(?? 
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Journalistic  Training 
In  Emerging 
Democracies 

$3  million  grant  launches  Knight  Press  Fellowship  program 


THE  JOHN  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  has  provided  a  $3  million 
grant  for  technical  assistance  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  in  emerging  democra¬ 
tic  nations. 

The  Knight  International  Press  Fel¬ 
lowship  program  will  enable  media 
professionals  to  spend  one-  to  nine- 
month  consulting  and  training  mis¬ 


sions  at  developing  news  organizations, 
training  centers  and  universities. 

The  program  initially  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  hut 
later  will  be  expanded  to  include  Latin 
America,  South  Africa  and  other  re¬ 
gions  and  countries. 

“This  is  a  major  initiative  for  us  and 
one  that  addresses  a  cornerstone  of  our 
foundation’s  mission  —  the  defense  of 
a  free  press  at  home  and  worldwide,” 
Knight  Foundation  chairman  Lee  Hills 
said  in  a  release. 

The  program  builds  on  the  efforts  of 
four  international  press  organizations: 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association, 
the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  and 
the  Independent  Journalism  Founda¬ 
tion,  formerly  known  as  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Journalists  Initiative. 

The  Knight  Foundation  has  granted 
nearly  $5.5  million  to  these  organiza¬ 
tions  over  the  last  40  years.  (In  1954, 
the  foundation  made  its  first  journal¬ 
ism  grant  to  lAPA.)  The  four  groups 
presently  receive  requests  for  assis¬ 
tance  from  media  in  those  regions  that 


will  be  served  by  the  new  Knight  fel¬ 
lowship  program. 

“There  is  a  tremendous  thirst  for 
help,  not  only  from  journalists  but 
from  newspaper  executives  on  the 
business  side,”  said  Knight  Foundation 
and  chief  executive  officer  Creed 
Black.  “We  are  not  intruding;  we  have 
been  invited.” 


The  Reston,  Va. -based  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  will  administer  the 
program,  working  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  experts  in  international 
free  press  matters. 


D.  COLIN  PHILLIPS,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  at  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  manager. 

Phillips  has  a  degree  in  economics 
from  Vanderbilt  University,  where  he 
minored  in  communications  and  ac¬ 
counting/finance.  Prior  to  joining  E&P 
in  June  1990,  he  worked  at  Prudential 
Bache  Securities  and  at  WTVF-TV  in 
Nashville. 

Phillips  worked  in  the  classified  ad 
and  accounting  departments  at  E&P 
before  being  named  accounting  manag¬ 
er.  He  was  later  named  research  and 
production  manager.  Other  positions  he 
has  held  include  manager  of  computer 


The  committee  will  play  a  critical 
role  in  helping  the  foundation  and  the 
center  structure  the  new  program  and 
to  select  fellows,  the  foundation  said. 

Twenty  or  more  fellows  are  expected 
to  be  assigned  to  missions  each  year. 
They  will  be  paid  professional  stipends 
and  allowances  for  travel  and  living  ex¬ 
penses.  When  the  fellows  return  to  the 
United  States,  they  will  prepare  writ¬ 
ten  reports. 

The  Knight  Foundation,  established 
in  1950,  makes  grants  in  journalism, 
education  and  the  arts  and  culture. 

It  also  supports  organizations  in 
communities  where  the  Knight  broth¬ 
ers  were  involved  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  ventures,  although  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  separate  from  and  independent 
of  those  papers. 

Last  year,  the  foundation  awarded 
more  than  $29  million  in  grants. 

Current  assets  are  approximately 
$750  million.  MW? 


services,  database  and  list  sales  manag¬ 
er,  and  manager  of  special  projects/pub¬ 
lications. 

At  the  same  time,  Chris  Phillips, 
photocomposition  manager,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  operations  manager  with  over¬ 
all  pre-press  production  responsibility 
for  all  company  titles. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas  with  a  degree  in  liberal  arts.  He 
joined  E&P  in  January  1992  as  a  layout 
artist  and  was  promoted  to  photocom¬ 
position  manager  in  September  1992. 

Gina  Dzurenda  was  also  promoted, 
from  circulation  manager  to  circulation 
director.  ■E6?P 


The  Reston,  Va.-based  Center  for  Foreign 
Journalists  will  administer  the  program,  working 
with  an  advisory  committee  of  experts  in 
international  free  press  matters. 


Colin  Phillips  named 
E&P  general  manager 
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Thumbs  up  for  MetroColor. 


Continue  to  print  720,000  newspapers  a  day  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  color 
capability  and  paging  of  10  Goss®  Metroliner®  presses.  Confronted  with  this  challenge, 
Paul  Lynch,  Rick  Surkamer,  Chuck  Edwards,  Jay  Bogg  (1-r)  and  others  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  turned  to  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems.  The  solution  was  a  partnership  and 
MetroColor®  press  equipment.  A  partnership  to  manage  the  delicate  balance  of  newspaper 
production  and  press  installation.  A  MetroColor®  four-high  tower  for  each  press  so  the 
Tribune  could  print  a  section  with  process  color  on  every  page.  What’s  more,  extensive 
classroom  and  on-site  training  of  press  crews  assured  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new 
equipment.  At  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center,  it’s  thumbs  up.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  Rockwell  International.  Phone  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Feud  Rekindled 

Hill  and  Knowlton  exec  revives  long-simmering  dispute  of 
New  York  Times  op-ed  piece  that  was  reprinted  by  Harper’s 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  TOP  EXECUTIVE  of  the  Hill  and 
Knowlton  public  relations  firm  blasted 
the  publisher  of  Harper's  magazine  for 
publishing  what  he  charged  was  a  false 
and  damaging  New  York  Times  piece 
about  the  testimony  of  the  Kuwaiti  am¬ 
bassador’s  daughter  in  the  so-called  in¬ 
cubator  atrocity  during  the  Gulf  war. 

The  government  of  Kuwait  was  a 
Hill  and  Knowlton  client  during  the 
conflict. 

Reviving  a  long-simmering  dispute, 
Thomas  B.  Ross,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  media  relations  at  the 
company,  also  faulted  the  Times  for  al¬ 
legedly  running  the  op-ed  article  by 
John  R.  MacArthur  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  verify  its  accuracy. 

Ross,  a  former  UPI  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  newsman,  used  a  forum  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations’  ethics  at  the  recent 
Kansas  City  convention  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 


that  Nayirah  was  not  even  in  Kuwait 
City  at  the  time  she  said  she  witnessed 
the  supposed  atrocity.  The  writer  said 
a  Hill  and  Knowlton  vice  president, 
Gary  Hymel,  helped  organize  the  hu¬ 
man  rights  caucus  and  had  a  hand  in 
presenting  witnesses  before  it.  The 
Kuwaiti  Embassy  rebuffed  his  efforts  to 
interview  Nayirah,  MacArthur  wrote. 

Ross  declared  that  published  reports 
after  Nayirah’s  appearance  before  the 
caucus  substantiated  her  presence  in 
Kuwait  City  at  the  time  she  claimed. 
The  reports  included  a  statement  by 
the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Kuwait,  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Gnehm,  who  said  Embassy  of¬ 
ficials,  citing  witnesses,  were  con¬ 
vinced  premature  and  newborn  babies 
died  after  having  been  removed  from 
incubators. 

Ross  said  there  was  a  “reluctance  to 
acknowledge  mistakes”  by  MacArthur 
and  the  Times.  He  added  that  when  he 
protested  the  article  he  was  told  by 
Times  executive  editor  Max  Frankel 


“It’s  amazing  that  they^re  still  trying  to  rescue 
themselves,”  MacArthur  said  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton.  “The  fact  is  that  Nayirah  was  lying 
about  the  incubator  story.” 


Mass  Communication  (AEJMC)  to 
blast  the  article  as  “sloppy  reporting,” 
which  cost  Hill  and  Knowlton  a  “grevi- 
ous  loss”  of  new  clients. 

MacArthur,  contacted  by  phone, 
stood  by  his  Jan.  6,  1992,  article,  which 
contended  that  the  15-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Kuwaiti  Ambassador  Saud  Nasir 
al-Sabah  lied  when  she  told  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  she 
had  seen  Iraqi  soldiers  take  15  infants 
from  incubators  in  a  Kuwait  City  hos¬ 
pital  and  leave  them  on  the  floor  to 
die. 

The  daughter  used  only  the  name, 
“Nayirah”  during  her  testimony.  Her 
relationship  to  the  ambassador  was  not 
revealed  at  the  time. 

MacArthur  stated  in  the  op-ed  piece 


and  editorial  page  editor  Jack  Rosen¬ 
thal  that  the  Times  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  news  and  editorial  pages. 

“They  saw  nothing  wrong  in  not 
calling  us  to  check  the  facts  in 
MacArthur’s  piece,”  Ross  said. 

Frankel,  through  an  assistant,  said 
he  spoke  to  Ross  concerning  only  the 
Times'  news  coverage  of  Nayirah’s  tes¬ 
timony.  He  said  he  does  not  exercise 
control  over  the  op-ed  page.  Rosenthal 
was  not  available  for  comment  at  this 
writing. 

Following  MacArthur’s  article,  the 
Times  published  a  Washington-based 
story  in  which  the  human  rights  caucus 
defended  Nayirah’s  concealment  of  her 
true  identity,  saying  it  was  to  protect 
relatives  still  in  Kuwait.  Also  published 


by  the  Times  were  letters  from  Rep. 
Tom  Lantos,  co-chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Human  Rights  Caucus,  and 
Thomas  E.  Eidson,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
headquartered  in  New  York. 

Lantos  said  that  Nayirah’s  testimony 
was  not  concocted  and  that  the  caucus 
did  not  have  a  “special  relationship” 
with  Hill  and  Knowlton. 

Eidson  took  “strong  exception  to  . . . 
unjustified  attacks  on  our  firm.”  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Citizens  for  a  Free 
Kuwait,  a  Kuwaiti-financed  group,  was 
a  Hill  and  Knowlton  client  but  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  connection  was  consistent 
with  his  firm’s  standards  of  “ethical  and 
professional  behavior.” 

“It’s  amazing  that  they’re  still  trying 
to  rescue  themselves,”  MacArthur  said 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton.  “The  fact  is  that 
Nayirah  was  lying  about  the  incubator 
story.” 

MacArthur,  author  of  the  book  Sec¬ 
ond  Front;  Censorship  and  Propaganda  in 
the  Gulf  War,  said  he  never  accused 
Hill  and  Knowlton  of  manufacturing 
the  incubator  episode,  only  “amplify¬ 
ing  it.” 

“Not  a  single  baby  was  pulled  out  of 
a  single  incubator,”  MacArthur  said. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  a  former  newspaperman,  all  of 
Nayirah’s  relatives  were  out  of  Kuwait 
at  the  time  of  her  testimony,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  concealing  her  identi¬ 
ty- 

MacArthur  attributed  Ross’s  state¬ 
ments  and  other  defenses  by  Hill  and 
Knowlton  officials  to  its  desire  to  “re¬ 
coup  business  losses.” 

Prior  to  Ross’  AEJMC  presentation, 
the  panel’s  moderator,  Susanne  A. 
Roschwalb,  a  former  public  relations 
practitioner  who  teaches  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  American  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  commented:  “It  was  not  that 
Hill  and  Knowlton  created  Citizens  to 
Free  Kuwait  as  a  pseudo  organization 
to  represent  a  cause  that  is  question¬ 
able.  It  is  the  use  of  an  ambassador’s 
daughter  in  congressional  testimony 
without  identifying  her  that  comes  in 
for  censure.”  lECT 
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Register  University 

In-house  newspaper  teaching  program  offers  lectures 
on  topics  ranging  from  libel  law  to  foreign  languages 
to  analysis  of  coverage  of  foreign  affairs 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THERE  ARE  NO  grades,  tuition  or 
textbooks  and  classes  vary  widely  in 
content. 

But  “Register  University”  can  take 
its  place  with  the  best  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  its  students. 

The  latter  are  all  staff  members  of 
the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register 
which,  since  January,  has  conducted 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  unique  in- 
house  teaching  program. 

Each  week.  Register  U.  —  that’s  real¬ 
ly  what  they  call  it  —  offers  lectures  on 
topics  ranging  from  libel  law  to  learn¬ 
ing  Vietnamese  to  U.S.  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  war  in  former  Yugoslavia. 
The  instructors  are  either  staffers  with 
special  expertise  or  outside  experts. 

Classes  are  held  once  a  week  for  the 
younger,  community-beat  reporters 
and  occasionally  for  the  main  news¬ 


porters  on  a  particular  story. 

Gregg  Zoroya,  for  example,  drew  on 
his  coverage  of  a  fraud  investigation 
by  the  Orange  County  Bar  Association 
for  his  presentation,  “Stealing  the  sto¬ 
ry  away  from  the  competition.” 

Tracy  Weber  told  how  to  “confirm  a 
major  rumor  (starting  at  5  p.m.)  by 
deadline”  for  an  a.m.  paper.  This  was 
in  connection  with  her  report  on  the 
selection  of  a  new  chancellor  for  the 
University  of  California,  Irvine. 

Training  director  Larry  Welborn  said 
the  Register  often  highlights  outstand¬ 
ing  stories  in  terms  of  writing  and  news 
gathering  and  asks  the  reporter  to  tell 
a  class  “not  how  good  he  or  she  is  but 
what  techniques  and  efforts  were  used. 
These  are  wonderful  experiences  that 
should  be  shared.” 

Sessions  also  have  been  held  on  us¬ 
ing  portable  telephones  and  the  com¬ 
puter  system. 


Classes  are  held  on  company  time  in  a  conference 
room  just  off  the  newsroom. 


room  staffers.  Subjects  have  included 
the  “tricks  and  techniques  of  inter¬ 
viewing,”  career  enhancement,  creat¬ 
ing  good  stories  through  organization, 
developing  sources,  time  management, 
and  the  California  Public  Records  and 
the  federal  Freedom  of  Information 
acts. 

Reporter  Kim  Christensen,  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  ability  to  get  people  to 
talk,  taught  the  interviewing  session 
and  business  writer  Jeff  Rowe  held 
forth  on  story  organization. 

At  one  class,  managing  editor  Ken 
Brusic  discussed  budget  meetings  and 
“How  high-ranking  editors  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  every  story  in  the  paper.” 

At  another,  staff  photographers  Ron 
Londen  and  Joe  Gentry  explained 
“How  to  think  in  photographic  terms.” 
Several  of  the  gatherings  have  involved 
stratagems  used  by  experienced  re¬ 


Among  the  outside  “teachers”  have 
been  Serbian-American  Marco  Trbo- 
vich,  a  former  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter,  who  faulted  U.S.  media  for 
what  he  said  was  a  continuing  anti- 
Serbian  slant  in  reporting  the  Balkan 
war. 

Trbovich,  who  now  owns  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  advertising  and  marketing  firm, 
described  himself  as  an  “activist”  on 
the  Serbian  side. 

Washington,  D.C.,  attorneys  James 
E.  Grossberg  and  Michael  D.  Sullivan, 
appearing  at  the  invitation  of  editor 
Tonnie  Katz,  provided  insight  into  “Li¬ 
bel  Law  in  the  1990s”  and  Orange 
County  District  Attorney  Michael 
Capizzi  offered  his  views  on  the  media 
in  general  and  the  Register  in  particu¬ 
lar  and  how  they  can  be  improved. 

Quang  Van  Pham,  who  teaches  the 
Vietnamese  language  for  Register  U., 


and  Nghia  Tran,  executive  director  of 
the  Vietnamese  Community  of  Orange 
County  Inc.,  gave  a  special  lecture  on 
the  community’s  culture.  Orange 
County  has  the  largest  Vietnamese 
population  in  the  U.S. 

Classes  are  held  on  company  time  in 
a  conference  room  just  off  the  news¬ 
room.  The  setting  is  informal  with  the 
attendees  sitting  around  a  long  table. 
The  sessions  are  scheduled  for  an 
hour-and-a-half  but  will  run  longer  if 
there  are  questions  —  and  there  usual¬ 
ly  are  many. 

Register  U.  attendance  is  required 
for  t'ne  younger,  community-side  re¬ 
porters  and  optional  for  the  veterans. 
Even  so,  there  is  usually  a  full  house 
and  sometimes  standing  room  only,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Welborn.  In  the  case  of 
some  outside  speakers,  he  added,  the 
two  groups  have  been  combined. 

Before  starting  the  program,  Wel¬ 
born  said,  the  Register  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  on  internal  teaching  programs 
at  other  newspapers. 

“We  carved  our  own  program  from 
what  we  gleaned  from  them.  Next,  we 
surveyed  our  own  reporters  and  editors 
on  what  they  wanted  to  see  in  the  way 
of  educational  opportunities.  At  the 
same  time,  we  found  that  almost  every 
staff  member  is  an  expert  on  some 
facet  of  reporting  and  writing  the 
news.  So  we  had  an  enormous  pool  of 
talent  in  our  ‘guest  professors.’” 

Gus  Santoyo,  one  of  the  community 
reporters,  told  E&P,  “Register  U.  is 
one  of  the  best  things  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  reporter  at  my  level.  It  goes 
beyond  the  classroom.  The  teachers 
are  seasoned  colleagues  we  work  with. 
It’s  fascinating  to  hear  how  they  ap¬ 
proach  a  story.” 

Edward  Iwata,  a  business  writer  who 
previously  worked  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  termed  the  classroom 
topics  “provocative  and  illuminating.  1 
thought  the  update  on  libel  was  great.” 

Welborn,  who  calls  himself  the 
“dean  of  Register  University”  com¬ 
mented,  “Even  though  it’s  mandatory 
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for  some  and  it’s  like  going  back  to  J- 
school,  1  think  they  enjoy  it  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  our  guest  professors 
bring  to  the  program.” 

A  former  Register  courts  reporter  for 
12  years,  Welborn  has  taught  a  seg¬ 
ment  on  obtaining  court  documents 
during  which  he  took  the  students  to 
the  courthouse  for  a  practical  lesson 
on  how  to  do  it. 

Susan  Kelleher,  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  on  the  health  care  beat  who  has 
been  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the 
program,  remarked  that  “If  there  had 
been  something  like  this  when  1  was 
starting  out,  1  would  have  learned  a 
lot.” 

Her  contribution  to  the  university 
was  a  play-by-play  account  to  the  com¬ 
munity  reporters  of  how  she  started 
out  with  one  story  in  mind  and  came 
back  with  another  involving  a  man 
whose  head  injury  had  “transformed 
his  family.” 

“1  was  very  excited  about  the  story 
which  was  the  kind  that  gives  back 
more  than  it  takes  from  you,”  Kelleher 
recalled.  “TTiey  [students]  were  very  in¬ 
terested  in  how  1  wrote  it.  1  went 
through  the  various  leads  1  wrote.  1 
also  told  them  how  I  took  some  artistic 
license  and  broke  some  hard-and-fast 
journalism  rules.  They  were  very  inter¬ 
ested  and  even  had  suggestions  on  how 
the  story  could  be  improved.  So  1 
learned  from  them  as  well.” 


Editor  Katz  said  the  rationale  for 
Register  U.  is  to  “train  people  in  sub¬ 
jects  in  or  outside  the  newsroom  that 
they  might  not  know  about.  This  is 
also  a  chance  for  them  to  learn  how 
the  whole  newspaper  works.” 

The  program,  she  added,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  providing  more  depth  for 
the  newsroom  and  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  community. 

Katz  also  noted  that  in  this  era  of 
tight  budgets  it  is  cheaper  than  send¬ 
ing  someone  to  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute’s  training  seminars. 

“This  way  we  get  more  bang  for  the 
buck,”  she  explained.  “We  can  send 
only  one  person  to  API  and  here  the 
whole  newsroom  can  benefit.” 

The  editor  pointed  out  that  the 
classes  are  “customized”  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  can  rely  on  the  paper’s  own  re¬ 
sources. 

“Register  U.  is  really  starting  to  roll,” 
Katz  said.  BEOT 

Reduced  rates 

THE  RECORD  OF  Hackensack,  N.J., 
has  lowered  its  single-copy  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates  in  an  effort  to  aggressive¬ 
ly  compete  in  the  Passaic  County  mar¬ 
ket.  Since  April,  newsstand  and  coin¬ 
box  sales  in  the  county  have  increased 
more  than  29%  daily  and  11%  on  Sun¬ 
day,  according  to  the  paper. 


Press  Club 
lower  fees 

THE  DENVER  PRESS  Club  is  trying 
to  attract  new  members  by  cutting  its 
membership  dues. 

The  Denver  Post  reported  that  the 
club  has  reduced  its  monthly  dues  by 
half,  making  the  annual  costs  of  mem¬ 
bership  $120  for  Denver-area  journal¬ 
ists. 

Board  members  said  that  they  hoped 
the  lower  rate  would  attract  the  200 
new  members  needed  to  keep  the  club 
open.  It  must  raise  $40,000  for  capital 
improvements,  according  to  president 
Britan  Weber. 

Virginia  paper 
has  radio  news 

THE  RICHMOND  (VA.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  introduced  its  own  news  broad¬ 
cast  this  month. 

The  Times-Dispatch  Broadcast 
News  Service  originates  from  the  pa¬ 
per’s  newsroom  and  is  heard  on  four 
local  radio  outlets.  Anchored  by 
TimeS'Dispatch  broadcast  news  editor 
John  Ogle,  the  news  program  is  heard 
twice  an  hour  and  features  the  day’s 
headlines,  including  breaking  stories, 
sports  and  business  news. 


ED  INFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 

If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 


But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Feum  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  III. 
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In  Brief 


Job  cuts 

THE  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER 
Group  in  the  San  Francisco  East  Bay 
region  has  eliminated  15  jobs  because 
of  economic  conditions,  publisher  and 
president  J.  Allan  Meath  announced. 
In  addition,  eight  vacant  positions  will 
remain  unfilled. 

Meath  said  the  layoffs  amount  to  a 
2%  workforce  reduction,  adding: 
“Most  firms  have  been  doing  business 
in  California  have  been  affected  by  the 
persistent  economic  downturn.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  have  not  been  immune  to 
prevailing  conditions.” 

ANG  publishes  five  dailies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

Rocky  ^adopts’ 
six  families 

THE  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  News  has  “adopted”  six  Iowa 
families  devasted  by  the  recent  flood¬ 
ing  there. 

The  newspaper  has  teamed  with  the 
Christian  Relief  Effort’s  “Hope  for  the 
Heartland”  drive  for  aid  to  the  flood 
victims.  The  News  said  it  will  set  up  six 
separate  funds  for  the  families,  which 
will  be  profiled  in  the  paper  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

“We  wanted  to  put  a  face  on  this 
disaster,”  said  Nancy  Murray,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  vice  president  for  public  relations. 
“Most  people  don’t  realize  it’s  individ¬ 
ual  families.  These  are  people  you  can 
identify.” 

Murray  said  the  money  will  be  used 
to  buy  supplies  and  make  repairs. 


Business  writers 
issue  warning 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  American  Business 
Editors  and  Writers  has  approved  an 
ethics  guideline  cautioning  editors  on 
the  use  of  columns  and  articles  by  non¬ 
journalists. 

The  group  warned  editors  that  ma¬ 
terial  written  by  contributors  with 
vested  interests  in  the  subjects  they 
write  about  is  potentially  deceptive. 

SABEW  said  it  adopted  the  guide¬ 
line  in  response  to  the  proliferation  of 
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financial  advice  and  analysis  columns 
written  by  those  whose  conflicts  have 
resulted  in  readers  receiving  biased  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  investments  and  other  fi¬ 
nancial  matters. 

In  many  columns,  the  organization 
says,  contributors  have  used  their 
spaces  to  tout  investments  they  sell, 
disparge  or  ignore  investments  they  do 
not  sell,  and  use  reader  inquiries  to  so¬ 
licit  clients. 

Furthermore,  the  columns  typically 
give  only  the  writer’s  view  rather  than 
the  range  of  views  critical  to  any  arti¬ 
cle,  said  SABEW,  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  more  than  1,800  business 
journalists. 

The  guideline  expands  the  group’s 
ethics  code,  which  requires  that  jour¬ 
nalists  approach  their  assignments 
with  detachment  and  fairness  and 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  interest. 

Approval  of  the  guideline  followed  a 
survey  disclosing  that  38%  of  members 
felt  that  readers  were  misled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  columns  by  experts  were 
providing  objective  information. 


Canadian  daily 
gets  money 

THE  FINANCIALLY  STRAPPED 
French-language  daily  Le  Devior  of 
Montreal  which  has  a  new  $800,000 
(Canadian)  a  year  cost-cutting  deal 
with  its  staff  has  received  $1  million 
in  new  funds. 

Board  chairman  Pierre  Bourgie  said 
the  financing  was  provided  by 
the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labor 
($350,000),  the  Desjardins  credit 
union  ($200,000)  and  three  private  in¬ 
vestors  ($450,000). 

He  said  the  new  capital  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  the  Quebec  government’s 
Societe  de  Developpement  Industriel 
would  pay  the  second  half  of  the 
$750,000  loan  it  agreed  to  pay  last  Jan¬ 
uary. 

The  government  agency  precipitated 
the  crisis  when  it  said  it  would  not  pay 
a  $375,000  installment  because  the 
newspaper  had  operated  at  a  $500,000 
deficit  in  the  previous  six  months. 

Publisher  Lise  Bissonnette  said  the 
recent  episode  was  not  the  first  time 
the  paper  has  been  on  the  edge  of  dis¬ 


aster  and  it  probably  would  not  last. 

“Le  Devior  has  been  in  an  almost- 
constant  state  of  financial  fragility” 
since  it  started  83  years  ago,  Bisson¬ 
nette  said.  “We  don’t  see  this  latest  cri¬ 
sis  as  anything  more  part  of  the  contin¬ 
uing  challenge.” 

When  Le  Devior  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  after  a  three-day  suspension  in 
August,  Bissonnette  appealed  to  read¬ 
ers  in  a  Page  One  editorial  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  advertise  and  become  share¬ 
holders  in  the  paper. 

Le  Devoir  has  a  weekday  circulation 
about  30,000. 

Canadians  win 
contract  dispute 

AN  ARBITRATION  BOARD  in 
Toronto  has  given  union  members  most 
of  what  they  sought  with  the  Cambridge 
(Ont.)  Reporter. 

In  a  binding  ruling,  the  board  or¬ 
dered  the  Thomson-owned  daily  to  be¬ 
gin  immediately  paying  reporters  with 
five  years’  experience  $625  (Canadian) 
a  week,  a  raise  of  up  13.6%. 

Other  employees  will  receive  raises 
up  to  37.6% 

The  ruling  orders  payment  retroac¬ 
tive  to  November  1991  as  well  as  a  3% 
raise  effective  this  November  and  an¬ 
other  in  November  1994. 

“This  is  a  smashing  victory  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Cambridge  Reporter 
against  a  greedy  and  arrogant  corpora¬ 
tion,”  said  Gail  Lem,  president  of  the 
Southern  Ontario  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  represents  about  40  staffers  at 
the  paper. 

Journalist  in 
residence  named 

USA  TODAY  REPORTER  Douglas  M. 
Smith  has  been  named  Freedom  Forum 
journalist  in  residence  at  Virginia’s 
Hampton  University  for  the  1993-94 
academic  year. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Black  College  Commu¬ 
nication  Association  (BCVCA)  during 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  (AEJMC). 
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Cap  Cities/ABC  buys 
Mexicanpublisher 

CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  acquired  Expansion  S.A., 
Mexico’s  leading  business  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  biweekly  business  maga¬ 
zine  Expansion. 

The  company  also  owns  the  con¬ 
struction  magazine  Obras;  IDC,  a  legal 
and  tax  information  service;  and  Ten- 
dencias/Mexican  Forecast,  an  econom¬ 
ic  and  investment  research  service.  It  is 
also  developing  a  business  and  financial 
database  service. 

Phoenix  papers 
select  architect 

PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  has 
chosen  the  architectural  firm  of  DMJM 
of  Arizona  to  design  its  new  11-  to  12- 
story  downtown  office  building. 

PNI  publishes  the  Arizona  Republic, 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  the  Arizona 
Business  Gazette. 

DMJM  also  was  the  architectural 
firm  selected  for  PNPs  Deer  Valley  pro¬ 
duction  center,  which  opened  in  May 
1992. 


Groundbreaking  for  the  new, 
250,000-square-foot  building  is  expect¬ 
ed  in  early  September  1994. 


Business  journal 
offers  on-line  service 

THE  FRESNO  (CALIF.)  Business  Jour¬ 
nal  is  offering  customers  an  on-line 
computer  service  that  focuses  on  “Doc¬ 
umental  News”  from  public  agencies 
and  departments. 

Using  software  called  FBJ  OnLine 
System  Search  Where,  users  can  cus¬ 
tomize  documental  information  for 
business  marketing,  research,  planning 
and  financial  and  legal  work,  according 
to  publisher  Gordon  Webster  Jr. 

Documents  can  reportedly  be  trans¬ 
mitted  within  24  hours  of  the  time  they 
become  available  at  the  County  Hall  of 
Records. 

The  information  includes  bankrupt¬ 
cies,  defaults,  judgments,  probate  inven¬ 
tories,  fictitious  business  names,  small 
claims,  deeds,  death  notices,  court  and 
probate  calendars  and  new  city  licenses. 

Other  computer  services  include  reg¬ 
ular  business  news  and  E-mail  commu¬ 
nication.  OnLine  also  can  automatical¬ 


ly  format  its  data  to  fit  standard  sheets 
of  mailing  labels. 

The  basic  user  is  charged  $41  a 
month.  The  price  for  custom  users 
ranges  from  $49  to  $99  a  month.  For 
business  news  alone,  the  cost  goes  from 
$3  to  $5  a  month,  depending  on  the 
number  of  lines  of  information. 

1992  spending 
on  newspapers 
was  $9.1  billion 

CONSUMER  EXPENDITURES  IN 
1992  on  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  reached  $9,164  billion,  a 
5.36%  gain  over  1991. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  reported  that  spending  on 
weekday  papers  was  up  5.32%  to  $5,745 
billion.  Sunday  newspapers,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  37%  of  total  cir¬ 
culation  expenditures  last  year,  saw 
spending  rise  5.14%  to  $3,418  billion. 

The  circulation  revenues  were  added 
to  estimates  of  expenditures  on  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  leading  the  NAA  to  re¬ 
port  that  revenue  from  these  two 
sources  totaled  $39,046  billion  in  1991 
and  $39,831  billion  in  1992. 


XEROX 


can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 

But  we  don’t  mind  at  all  if  you  copy  a  copy  on  a  Xerox  copier.  Because  you’ll  continue  to  get  what  you’re  actually  asking  for. 

In  fact,  we  prefer  it.  Because  the  Xerox  trademark  should  And  not  an  inferior  copy, 
only  identify  products  made  by  us.  Like  Xerox  copiers  and 
Xerox  printing  systems. 

As  a  trademark,  the  term  Xerox  should  always  be  used  as  an 
adjective,  followed  by  a  noun.  And  it  is  never  used  as  a  verb. 

Of  course,  helping  us  protect  our  trademark  also  helps  you. 


NewsDeoole  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Kathy  Tulumello 


John  Sellers 


Bailey  Thomson 


Bailey  Thomsen,  business  editor  at 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and  Register, 
has  been  promoted  to  associate  editor. 

Earlier  he  was  an  editorial  page 
writer  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
and  an  editorial  page  editor  for  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal. 

John  Sellers,  managing  editor/op' 
erations,  was  named  director  of  new 
media  at  the  Press  and  Register. 

Michael  Marshall,  assistant  man- 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure: 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 
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Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
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aging  editor  for  graphics  and  photogra¬ 
phy,  becomes  managing  editor  for  op¬ 
erations. 

David  Holloway,  news  editor  of 
the  Press,  was  appointed  government 
editor. 

Robort  Buchan*  ■n,  news  editor  at 
the  Register,  moves  to  the  Press  as  news 
editor. 

Dan  Duffoy,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Sun  Herald, 
now  is  day  city  editor  of  the  Press  and 
Register. 

Bill  Hill,  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix,  has  been 
promoted  to  sports  editor. 

Jano  Soo  Whito,  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor,  was  appointed  features  editor  at 
the  Republic. 

Mike  Spector,  photo  editor,  was 
named  director  of  photography. 

Kathy  Brady  Tulumello,  an  assis¬ 
tant  editor  on  the  copy  desk  at  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been  promoted  to 
sports  editor. 


Previously  she  was  assistant  news  ed¬ 
itor,  assistant  metro  editor  and  assis¬ 
tant  suburban  news  editor  at  the 
Gazette. 

Pierre  Salinger,  journalist,  political 
adviser  and  author,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice  chairman  of  the  international 
public  relations  firm  Burson-Marsteller. 
He  is  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  was  press  secretary  to  both  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  was  director  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy’s  campaign  for  pres¬ 
ident.  Salinger  also  served  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  California. 

Salinger  started  his  journalism  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  copyboy  and  later  became  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  at  the  San  Francis^ 
CO  Chronicle. 

James  Dias,  senior  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  Star  Tribune,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  paper’s  marketer 
customer  unit. 
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Lisa  Qoodman 


Susan  Taylor  Martin 


Linda  Botven 


Alan  Nichols  Jr. 


Lisa  Goodman,  retail  display  adver' 
tising  manager  at  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Newspapers,  business  agent  for  the 
News'Sentinel  and  Journal-Gazette,  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising  director. 

She  succeeds  Louis  Aibort,  who 
was  named  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  News. 

Frank  Leto,  who  recently  guided 
the  start-up  of  an  alternate  delivery  de¬ 
partment  at  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
succeeds  Goodman  as  retail  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Donnis  Robinson,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  supervisor,  was  named  to  the  new¬ 
ly  created  position  of  strategic  initia¬ 
tives  manager. 

Laura  Coon,  systems  support  su¬ 
pervisor,  was  promoted  to  the  new  post 
of  advertising  operations  manager. 

Susan  Tayior  Martin,  assistant 
metro  managing  editor  at  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  been  named 
deputy  managing  editor. 

She  previously  worked  for  the  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  News-Press,  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  the  Associated  Press, 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel. 

Noviiio  Groon,  managing  editor, 
now  directs  the  Times’  news  operations 
in  Hillsborough  County  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  bureau. 

Joe  Childs,  assistant  managing 
sports  editor,  takes  over  the  North 
Pinellas  news  coverage  as  managing 
editor  of  Clearwater. 

Linda  Bowen,  features  editor  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  has 
been  promoted  to  chief  content  editor. 

Earlier  she  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif. 

Paul  Yarbrough,  news  editor  at 
the  News-Press,  was  named  chief  pro¬ 
duction  editor. 

Bill  Macfadyo  n,  assistant  news 


editor,  was  appointed  news  production 
editor. 

Gary  Robb,  entertainment  editor, 
becomes  lifestyle  production  editor. 

Molinda  Johnson,  assistant  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  is  lifestyle  editor. 

Barry  Punzal,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  sports  production 
editor. 

Kathryn  Van  Sant,  assistant  city 
editor,  now  is  South  Coast  editor. 

She  succeeds  Koith  Dalton,  who 
becomes  the  News-Press’  first  senior 
staff  writer. 

Alan  Llavoro,  assistant  city  editor, 
was  appointed  assistant  North  County 
editor. 

Josso  Chavarria,  News-Press  re¬ 
porter,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
South  Coast  editor. 

Nod  Clino,  managing  editor  at  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor. 

Alan  H.  Nichols  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  at 
Black  Entertainment  Television,  has 
been  named  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 


Charlos  F.  Champion,  senior  vice 
president/advertising  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing.  He  is  responsible  for  all 
advertising,  circulation  and  marketing. 

Michaol  J.  Lynch,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  Denver 
Post,  was  appointed  display  advertising 
director,  retail  category  sales,  for  the 
Sun-Times. 

Frank  Such,  manager  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  development  for  the  Rand  McNal¬ 
ly  DocuSystems  Group,  was  named 
market  research  manager  at  the  Sun- 
Times. 

Moi-Moi  Chan,  deputy  features  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  at  the  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  Post  Register. 

She  succeeds  Roger  Plothow,  who 
now  is  publisher  of  the  Daily  Spectrum 
in  St.  George,  Utah. 

Roborl  W.  Dochord,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  editor  of  the  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.,  will  assume  the  additional  title 
of  president  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

He  succeeds  James  P.  Sheehan, 
who  is  retiring. 
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A  battle  to 
unseal  jury 
members^  names 


AP,  NJ PA  fight  federal  judge’s 
ruling  in  ‘Crazy  Eddie’  case 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WEEKS  AFTER  A  Newark,  N.J.,  jury 
returned  a  verdict  against  the  founder- 
failed  “Crazy  Eddie”  retail  empire,  the 
federal  judge  who  presided  over  the 
case  is  refusing  to  reveal  the  names  of 
the  jurors  because,  he  says,  he  wants  to 
prevent  the  press  from  interviewing 
them. 

In  a  highly  unusual  order,  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Nicholas  H.  Politan  not 
only  barred  journalists  and  the  public 
from  jury  selection  in  the  case,  he  also 
sealed  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
selected  jurors  —  and  has  indicated  he 


“This  sensationalism  has  got  to  stop 
someplace,”  he  said,  according  to  a  sto¬ 
ry  by  Robert  Rudolph  in  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger. 

“I  am  an  avid  advocate  of  First 
Amendment  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
press  and  all  sorts  of  things  like  that,” 
Politan  continued.  “I’m  very  much  in 
favor  of  that,  but  we’ve  got  to  get  our 
system  of  justice  squared  away.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  if  we’re  try¬ 
ing  cases  in  the  press  .... 

“I  don’t  care  who  quotes  me.  I  don’t 
care  what  the  appellate  court  says.  If 
I’m  wrong.  I’m  wrong,  but  it  is  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  try  cases  in  the  press.  We’ll  have 


“rm  a  big  boy  ....  People  want  sensationalism. 
They  want  murders.  They  want  axes,”  he  said. 
“They  want  blood  all  over  the  front  page.” 


wants  to  prevent  any  reporting  on  how 
the  jury  came  to  its  conclusions  in  one 
of  the  biggest  securities  fraud  cases 
ever  tried. 

The  Associated  Press  has  launched  a 
court  fight  against  the  order,  joining 
AP  are  the  New  jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Association  of  New  jersey 
Criminal  Defense  Lawyers.  Oral  argu¬ 
ments  are  scheduled  for  Sept.  14. 

Hostile  judge 

Indications  are  they  face  an  uphill 
battle  in  judge  Politan’s  court. 

In  an  Aug.  2  court  session  after  AP 
filed  a  motion  to  unseal  the  jurors’ 
names,  Politan  defiantly  insisted  that 
his  order  was  meant  to  stop  media  “sen¬ 
sationalism.” 


them  trying  by  battle.  Pretty  soon  we’ll 
have  trial  by  battle  here  ....  Why  not 
put  a  microphone  in  the  jury  room? 
Why  not?  I’m  dying  and  every  lawyer. . . 
[is]  dying  to  know  what  goes  on  in  that 
jury  room,”  Politan  said,  according  to 
the  Star-Ledger. 

Politan  mixed  those  comments  with 
a  series  of  disparaging  remarks  about 
the  press  in  general,  saying  journalists 
had  acted  “disgracefully”  in  questioning 
jurors  in  the  Rodney  King  beating  case 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Addressing  AP  attorney  Richard 
O’Leary,  Politan  said,  “Now,  what  you’re 
saying  is  .  .  .  the  reporter  [who]  has  no 
training  at  all  in  anything  and  she’s  got 
a  free  field  investigation  on  every  juror’s 
thoughts  about  everything.” 


Newspapers  want  to  appeal  to  public 
tastes  for  sensationalism,  Politan  said. 

“I’m  a  big  boy  ....  People  want  sen¬ 
sationalism.  They  want  murders.  They 
want  axes,”  he  said.  “They  want  blood 
all  over  the  front  page. 

“Show  me  where  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a 
young  person,  has  ever  been  put  on  the 
front  page  of  any  newspaper  that  sells  to 
the  public.  They  don’t  want  those  kids 
on  the  front  page.  They  want  the  ax 
murders.  They  want  the  drug  dealers. 
They  want  all  the  garbage  that  this  so¬ 
ciety  has  drummed  up,”  Politan  said. 

He  also  suggested  reporters’  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  jurors  would  violate  court 
rules  prohibiting  attorneys  or  judges 
from  questioning  jurors  about  some  ar¬ 
eas  of  their  deliberations.  In  New  jersey 
federal  and  state  courts,  attorneys  are 
generally  barred  from  questioning  jurors 
after  verdicts. 

“What  are  you  going  to  ask  the  jury: 
‘How  did  you  vote?  What  did  your  fel¬ 
low  jurors  think?  What  evidence  im¬ 
pressed  you?’  ”  he  said.  Those  topics 
would  be  out  of  bounds  for  defense  at¬ 
torneys  or  prosecutors,  the  judge  said. 

For  its  part,  AP  argues  that  conceal¬ 
ing  the  juror  names  is  unconstitutional 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  prior  restraint. 

“AP’s  intent  in  interviewing  the  ju¬ 
rors  is  the  legitimate  purpose  of  gather¬ 
ing  news  and  reporting  to  the  public 
about  a  significant  case  in  which  the 
public  has  an  interest.  By  reporting  on 
the  jurors’  perspectives,  the  AP  will  be 
providing  thorough  and  responsible 
coverage  of  this  case  and  will  be  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  role  in  educating  the  public 
about  the  operation  of  our  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  and  serving  as  a  check  on  that  sys¬ 
tem,”  AP  attorney  Jeanne  Lahiff  wrote 
in  an  Aug.  11  brief. 

A  ‘crazy’  case 

And  in  this  particular  “Crazy  Eddie” 
case,  there  are  specific  reasons  to  want 
to  interview  the  jurors,  said  Mark  Mit- 
telstadt,  the  Trenton-based  AP  bureau 
chief  for  New  jersey. 

“There  had  been  some  contentious¬ 
ness  in  the  jury  room,”  Mittelstadt  said. 
“At  one  point,  on  the  first  full  day  of 
deliberations,  there  was  a  note  from  the 
jury  room  saying  that  one  member  was, 
quote,  ‘nasty  and  screaming’  and  was 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
members  of  the  jury. 
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“So  for  us  there  is  some  interest 
there,  too.  What  occurred  there?  And 
did  it  affect  deliberations?”  he  said. 

AP  began  butting  heads  with  Judge 
Politan  virtually  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  trial  of  Eddie  Antar  and  his 
brother  Mitchell. 

The  two  —  plus  a  third  brother  who 
was  acquitted  —  were  accused  of  mas¬ 
sive  stockholder  fraud  in  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  rapid  growth  and  collapse  of  the 
Crazy  Eddie  retail  chain. 

During  its  reign,  Crazy  Eddie  became 
a  well-known  name  to  New  York  City 
area  TV  viewers  through  a  relentless  se¬ 
ries  of  commercials  in  which  a  hyperac¬ 
tive  spokesman  yelled  that  Crazy  Ed¬ 
die’s  prices  were  “Insaaaaane!” 

During  jury  selection,  the  judge 
asked  AP  reporter  Jeffrey  Gold  and  oth¬ 
er  reporters  to  leave  the  courtroom,  say¬ 
ing  there  were  not  enough  seats  for  the 
press.  After  the  jury  was  seated,  the 
wire  service  tried  again  without  success 
to  obtain  a  list  of  the  jurors’  names  and 
addresses. 

During  the  four-week  trial,  Politan 
held  one  closed  hearing  and  has  refused 
to  explain  why.  The  closed  hearing 
came  a  day  after  defendant  Eddie  An- 
tar’s  daughter  was  found  dead.  In  an¬ 
other  instance,  a  15-minute  closed  ses¬ 
sion  was  held  after  the  verdict  without 
explanation. 

After  AP  formally  requested  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  jury  selection  session, 
Politan  ordered  the  transcript  sealed. 

The  prosecutor  in  the  case,  Michael 
Chertoff,  U.S.  attorney  for  New  Jersey, 
has  also  said  that  he  will  seek  unspeci¬ 
fied  restrictions  on  reporter  access  to 
jurors  if  Politan  decides  to  release  the 
jury  information. 

AP  attorney  Richard  N.  Winfield  said 
the  wire  service  would  vigorously  op¬ 
pose  any  restrictions. 

“That,  of  course,  could  be  just  as  un¬ 
constitutional  as  the  initial  order  of  the 
court  that  sealed  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  For  example,  if  journalists  were 
limited  to  certain  questions,  or  limited 
to  only  calling  them  at  their  place  of 
business  and  not  their  homes,”  Winfield 
said. 

In  recent  days,  the  attorneys  for  An¬ 
tar,  weighed  in  on  the  side  of  AP,  argu¬ 
ing  that  sealing  the  jury  names  violates 
Antar’s  right  to  a  public  trial. 

That  “public  trial  right  extends  to 
post-verdict  proceedings  as  well,”  the 
lawyers  said  in  their  court  papers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rudolph’s  article. 

On  Aug.  30,  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association’s  executive  committee  vot¬ 
ed  to  intervene  in  the  case  as  well. 


“Obviously,  it  is  an  issue  that  affects 
all  members  of  the  association,”  NJPA 
attorney  Tom  Caffeny  said.  “The  abili¬ 
ty  to  contact  a  juror  after  the  case  is 
over  ...  we  think  implicates  First 
Amendment  issues,  particularly  the 
right  to  gather  news.” 


IN  A  CASE  that  echoes  the  dispute 
over  access  to  the  “Crazy  Eddie”  jurors 
in  New  Jersey,  a  U.S.  District  Court 
judge  in  Galveston,  Texas,  has  lifted  his 
own  gag  order  preventing  jurors  from 
talking  to  reporters  about  the  recently 
concluded  American  Airlines  predatory 
pricing  case. 

After  an  Aug.  17  hearing  requested 
by  several  newspapers.  Judge  Sam  Kent 
lifted  the  order. 

“The  order  was  utterly  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  and,  frankly,  I  didn’t  even  con¬ 
sider  the  First  Amendment  implications 


U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  Justice  Har¬ 
ry  A.  Blackmun  has  blocked  the  award 
of  $1  million  to  a  97-year-old  Arkansas 
woman,  who  sued  a  tabloid  newspaper 
that  identified  her  as  a  pregnant,  101- 
year-old  newspaper  carrier  forced  to 
quit  her  route  due  to  her  delicate  con¬ 
dition. 


Also  intervening  is  the  Association 
of  New  Jersey  Criminal  Defense 
Lawyers,  a  700-member  group. 

“There  is  nothing  sacred  .  .  .  about 
juror  comments  outside  or  inside  the 
courtroom,”  said  Michael  Critchley,  the 
association’s  president. 


Judge  lifts  gag  on  juror  comments 


Blackmun  blocks  $  1  million  award 
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of  it,”  Kent  said,  according  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  wire  story. 

Kent  said  the  order  —  which  prohib¬ 
ited  jurors  from  talking  to  the  press  for 
45  days  after  the  verdict  —  was  intend¬ 
ed  only  to  protect  jurors’  privacy. 

However,  at  least  two  of  the  12  jurors 
had  already  talked  to  journalists  even 
before  the  gag  order  was  imposed. 

On  Aug.  10,  the  jury  found  in  favor 
of  American  Airlines,  which  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  slashing  prices  below  cost  in 
an  effort  to  drive  Continental  and 
Northwest  airlines  out  of  business. 


Nellie  Mitchell  of  Mountain  Home, 
Ark.,  was  awarded  the  money  after  she 
successfully  sued  the  Sun  tabloid  for 
using  her  photo  with  the  bogus  story. 

The  Sun  asked  Justice  Blackmun  to 
block  distribution  of  the  award  until 
the  full  Court  decides  whether  it  will 
hear  the  case  this  term. 
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Phone  companies 
can  provide 
video  programming 

Federal  judge  rules  that  to  prohibit  them  from 
doing  so  would  violate  their  First  Amendment  rights 


by  Debra  Qersh 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  ruled  that 
barring  telephone  companies  from  pro- 
viding  video  programming  over  their 
wires  violates  their  First  Amendment 
rights. 

The  ruling  from  Federal  Circuit 
Court  Judge  T.S.  Ellis  111  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  stems  from  a  suit  filed  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone 
Co.,  a  Bell  Atlantic  subsidiary. 

C&P  sought  to  provide  cable  pro¬ 
gramming  to  its  customers  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  but  was  barred  from  doing  so  by  a 
provision  in  the  Cable  Communica¬ 
tions  Policy  Act  of  1984.  Under  the 
act,  neither  C&P  nor  any  affiliate 
could  provide  video  programming  to 
its  own  customers. 

According  to  court  documents,  the 
city  of  Alexandria  indicated  it  would 


be  receptive  to  C&P’s  plan,  but  was 
stymied  by  the  cable  law. 

Judge  Ellis  found  that  the  provision 
“directly  abridges”  C&P’s  “right  to  ex¬ 
press  ideas  by  means  of  a  particular, 
and  significant,  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion  —  video  programming.  Video  pro¬ 
gramming,  as  offered  by  cable  opera¬ 
tors,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  form  of  speech 
protectable  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

Joining  in  the  suit,  filed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1992,  were  33  amici  curiae,  includ- 
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ing  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  the  Virginia  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

“We  .  .  .  filed  an  amicus  brief  that 
argued  that  the  telephone  companies’ 
claims  should  not  immunize  them  from 
legitimate  government  regulation  of 
monopoly  services,”  explained  NAA 
senior  vice  president/public  policy  and 
general  counsel  John  Sturm. 

Despite  Judge  Ellis  ruling  in  favor  of 
C&P,  Sturm  said  the  decision  “leaves 
plenty  of  room  for  appropriate  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  to  protect  competition 
and  prevent  anti-competitive  conduct 
by  the  telephone  company.” 

The  government  argued  that  tele¬ 
phone  companies  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  provide  video  programming 
primarily  because  of  fears  of  monopo¬ 
listic  behavior,  including  denying  pole 
access  and  cross-subsidization  that 


could  lead  to  higher  rates  for  phone 
service  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  cable 
programming. 

“There  is  no  contention  that  the 
telephone  companies  possess  any  in¬ 
herent  advantage  that  would  allow 
them  successfully  to  evade  regulation 
of  anti-competitive  behavior  in  the 
video  programming  market.  .  .  .”  Judge 
Ellis  ruled. 

“In  fact,  the  potential  for  telephone 
companies  to  act  anti-competitively  in 
the  video  programming  market  can  be 
reduced  to  a  level  significantly  below 


the  level  of  risk  currently  tolerated  in 
relation  to  the  cable  operators.” 

Distinguishing  video  transport  from 
video  programming.  Judge  Ellis  further 
pointed  out,  “telephone  companies 
may  already,  under  existing  law,  com¬ 
pete  in  the  video  transport  market, 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  reap 
supra-competitive  profits  in  that  mar¬ 
ket  through  cross-subsidization,  the 
telephone  companies  could  do  so  irre¬ 
spective  of”  the  ban. 

Judge  Ellis  ruled  that  the  regulation 
burdens  “substantially  more  speech 
than  is  necessary  to  further  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  legitimate  interests”  and  is  a 
violation  of  C&P’s  First  Amendment 
right  to  free  expression. 

While  Congress  has  been  working 
for  years  on  legislation  to  update  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies,  lately  it  has  been  in  the 
courts  where  tangible  results  have  tak¬ 
en  place  —  in  favor  of  the  RBOCs. 

Last  spring,  a  federal  appeals  court 
in  Washington  upheld  a  lower  court’s 
ruling  that  allows  the  RBOCs  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  information  services  and 
other  areas. 

Under  terms  of  the  1982  Modified 
Final  Judgment,  which  split  up  AT&T, 
RBOCs  had  been  barred  from  such  ac¬ 
tivity  (E&P,  June  5,  P.  29). 

A  variety  of  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  one  bill  that  may  actually  progress 
is  currently  in  committee  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  Telecommunications  Infra¬ 
structure  Act  of  1993,  S.1086,  was  in¬ 
troduced  earlier  this  year  by  Sen. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  and  Sen. 
John  C.  Danforth  (R-Mo.)  (E&P,  June 
19,  P.  15). 

The  comprehensive  legislation 
would  regulate  a  number  of  telecom¬ 
munications  issues,  including  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

Although  the  NAA  supports  the 
bill,  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  opposes  it  because  of  a  lack  of  ad¬ 
ditional  safeguards  (July  31,  P.  11 ). 

A  first  round  of  hearings  on  S.1086, 
where  the  newspaper  associations  were 
represented,  was  held  before  Congress 
adjourned  for  August  and  more  are 
scheduled  shortly  after  the  session  re¬ 
convenes. 

Observers  have  indicated  that  Sen. 
Danforth,  who  is  not  running  for  re- 
election,  plans  to  push  for  finishing 
this  legislation  before  he  leaves  office 
in  1995.  ■E^P 


“It  is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  lay  down  new 
guidelines  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  protect 
consumers  generally  and  to  ensure  that  telephone 
subscribers  do  not  become  deep  pockets  for  new 
speculative  ventures  by  the  local  Bell  company.” 
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Appeals  court  says 
^bumed^  sources  can 
sue  journalists 

Ruling  uses  the  logic  of  Cohen  decision 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

SOURCES  WHO  ARE  burned  by 
journalists  can  sue  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract,  a  federal  appeals  court  has  ruled. 

In  a  case  involving  a  reporter  for 
Glamour  magazine,  the  Eighth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  ruled  a  person  can  sue  for  dam¬ 
ages  sustained  when  a  journalist  fails  to 
honor  a  promise. 

In  this  case,  a  woman  sued  Glamour 


and  reporter  Claudia  Dreifus  for  failing 
to  conceal  her  identity  sufficiently  in 
an  article  recounting  her  experiences 
as  victim  of  both  incest  and  abuse  by  a 
therapist. 

The  woman  argued  that  she  had 
been  given  assurances  she  would  not 
be  identified  or  identifiable  in  the 
magazine  story. 

For  its  part.  Glamour  said  the  re¬ 
porter  promised  to  “mask”  the  source’s 
identity. 

When  the  article  appeared,  the 
woman  was  given  another  name  —  but 
her  identity  was  obvious  because  she 
was  described  as  a  member  of  a  Min¬ 
nesota  task  force  considering  legisla¬ 
tion  to  outlaw  sex  between  patients 
and  therapists.  She  was  the  only 
woman  on  the  task  force. 

The  woman  maintained  she  lost  her 
job  as  a  result  of  the  emotional  distress 
caused  by  the  article. 

Glamour  at  the  trial  court  level,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  reporter’s  promise  was 
too  vague  to  be  considered  an  enforce¬ 
able  contract. 

The  three-judge  appeals  court,  how¬ 
ever,  ruled  unanimously  that  the  re¬ 
porter’s  assurances  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  contract. 

The  court  used  much  the  same  logic 


as  in  the  famous  Cohen  vs.  Cowles 
Media  case.  In  1991,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  5-4  that  a  journalist’s 
promise  to  a  source  can  be  considered 
a  contract  under  state  law. 

Dan  Cohen,  a  public  relations  exec¬ 
utive,  sued  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis 
after  their  news  stories  revealed  him  to 
be  the  source  of  derogatory  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor. 


Reporters  for  the  two  papers  had 
promised  Cohen  anonymity  but  were 
overruled  by  their  editors,  who  decid¬ 
ed  that  Cohen’s  link  to  the  opposing 
candidate  was  as  newsworthy  as  the  in¬ 
formation  he  provided.  BE^P 

Gay  group  drops 
suit,  marches  in 
Defender  parade 

IN  A  SETTLEMENT  with  the  Chicago 
Defender,  a  group  of  homosexuals 
dropped  a  civil  rights  complaint  against 
the  black-oriented  daily  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  march  in  the  paper’s  annual 
Bud  Billiken  parade. 

About  35  people  marched  under  a 
banner  that  read  “Proud  Black  Lesbians 
and  Gays”  in  the  back-to-school  pa¬ 
rade,  which  attracted  an  estimated  one 
million  spectators  this  year. 

Last  month,  the  group  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  Chicago  Defender  Chari¬ 
ties,  saying  their  parade  application  was 
denied  because  they  are  homosexuals 
{E&P,  Aug.  7,  P.  20). 

Defender  officials  vigorously  denied 
the  charge.  After  a  series  of  meetings, 
the  group  was  permitted  to  march. 


Court  upholds 
right  to  parody 

A  CALIFORNIA  APPELLATE  court, 
saying  the  print  media’s  right  to  parody 
“must  he  protected,”  has  dismissed  a 
lawsuit  filed  in  response  to  an  April 
Fools’  Day  letter  to  the  editor. 

The  case  arose  when  Adam  Sparks, 
the  owner  of  a  string  of  low-rent  hotels, 
sued  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
over  an  item  in  the  paper’s  1 991  April 
Fools’  Day  edition.  He  charged  libel,  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy,  false  light  and  inflic¬ 
tion  of  emotional  distress. 

“Review  of  the  full  context  in  which 
the  fake  letter  appeared  leads  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  average  reader,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law,  would  recognize  that  the  let¬ 
ter  was  part  of  a  parody  and  not  actually 
written  by  a  real  party,”  the  court  said. 

“The  butt  of  the  parody  is  chosen  for 
some  recognizable  characteristic  or 

viewpoint  which  is  then  exaggerated - 

As  long  as  it  is  recognizable  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  as  a  joke,  it  must  be  protect¬ 
ed  or  the  rather  common  parody  issues 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  must 
cease  to  exist  .”  — M.L.Stein 
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The  three- judge  appeals  court  ruled  unanimously 
that  the  reporter’s  assurances  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  contract. 
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Alternate  delivery 
help  offered  to 
community  papers 

National  Newspaper  Association  starts  service 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

MORE  AND  MORE  community  news¬ 
papers  are  interested  in  starting  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  services. 

That  is  why  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  the  trade  group  catering 
to  weekly  and  community  newspapers, 
is  starting  a  new  service  to  assist  those 
who  want  to  start  delivering  maga¬ 
zines,  advertising  or  product  samples  to 
their  subscribers. 

The  idea  for  the  service  came  after 
the  NNA’s  convention  last  year  that 
included  a  session  on  how  smaller 
newspapers  could  use  alternate  or  pri¬ 
vate  delivery. 

“It  was  so  popular  that  we  kept 
bringing  chairs  in  until  we  ran  out  of 
chairs.  Then  the  session  ran  on  so  long 


lows  us  to  control  our  own  destiny.  It 
allows  us  to  control  our  expenses,”  Par- 
ta  said.  “Different  things  have  made 
our  industry  unique  at  different  times. 
It  used  to  be  that  the  equipment  we 
used  made  us  unique.  Now  it  is  our  de¬ 
livery  system.” 

Parta  started  private  delivery  for 
competitive  reasons.  He  began  to  de¬ 
liver  his  shopper  products  to  addresses 
in  town  first.  Then,  as  he  expanded 
into  the  rural  routes,  he  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  noticed  they  overlapped  in 
their  delivery  routes  and  agreed  to  car¬ 
ry  each  other’s  publications. 

“It  took  approximately  a  year  for  the 
whole  thing  to  evolve,”  he  said. 

The  system  today  actually  consists  of 
six  separate  delivery  routes.  By  deliver¬ 
ing  more  than  one  publication  with 


“It’s  been  very  effective.  It  saves  me  about  $50,000 
a  year,  which  to  a  lot  of  papers  is  the 
difference  between  being  profitable  and 
unprofitable,”  Parta  observed. 


I  thought  the  hotel  was  going  to  start 
charging  us  rent  on  the  room,”  said 
Tonda  Rush,  NNA  president. 

“From  that,  we  concluded  that  there 
was  a  fairly  high  degree  of  interest,”  she 
said,  laughing. 

Mike  Parta,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Mills  (Minn.)  Herald,  spoke  at 
that  session.  Along  with  neighboring 
publishers  of  eight  other  newspapers  in 
rural  Minnesota,  Parta  established  a 
cooperative  delivery  system  for  total- 
market-coverage  and  shopper  publica¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  a  question  of  survival.  It  also  al¬ 


each  stop,  delivery  costs  have  been  dri¬ 
ven  down  significantly,  Parta  said.  The 
delivery  system  delivers  one  shopper 
and  the  rest  are  total-market-coverage 
products  of  paid  newspapers. 

“Alternate  delivery  may  be  a  new 
thing  for  a  lot  of  [community  newspa¬ 
pers],  but  they  are  far  less  intimidated 
about  getting  started  with  it  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,”  Rush  said. 

Traditionally,  community  newspa¬ 
pers  are  mailed  to  subscribers. 

“We  haven’t  done  any  statistical 
studies,  but  anecdotal  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  that  most  weekly  newspapers  are 


mailed  and  the  TMC  or  shoppers  are 
delivered,”  Rush  said,  noting  that  ex¬ 
ceptions  can  be  found  in  both  cases. 

Before  Parta  started  delivering  his 
third-class  publications,  mailing  costs 
had  risen  to  30^  or  400  per  piece.  Af¬ 
ter  the  delivery  system  was  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  average  cost  per  piece  dropped  to 
80  or  90  apiece. 

“It’s  been  very  effective.  It  saves  me 
about  $50,000  a  year,  which  to  a  lot  of 
papers  is  the  difference  between  being 
profitable  and  unprofitable,”  Parta  ob¬ 
served. 

Parta  recommends  that  if  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  paying  more  than  150  a  drop, 
private  delivery  will  most  likely  be  a 
“very  competitive”  option. 

“We  paid  for  our  system  in  six 
months,”  he  said.  He  has  been  doing 
private  delivery  since  1986. 

Three  years  ago,  the  cooperative 
started  delivering  telephone  books  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year,  which  Parta  says  has 
“worked  out  really  well.” 

In  the  future,  he  hopes  to  start  ad¬ 
dress-specific  delivery  of  his  second- 
class  publications  which  currently  are 
still  delivered  by  mail.  Pending  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  increase  mailing  costs 
by  29%  would  speed  the  switch  to  pri¬ 
vate  delivery,  Parta  predicated. 

“It  wouldn’t  take  that  much  work  to 
become  an  address-specific  system,”  he 
said.  Once  that  switch  is  made,  the  co¬ 
operative  would  be  able  to  bill  itself  as 
a  regional  system  and  could  compete 
on  a  national  level  to  deliver  maga¬ 
zines  and  product  samples. 

“To  be  in  the  national  market,  you 
need  about  100,000  households.  We 
are  just  about  there.  We  expect  the 
network  to  continue  to  spread  so  that 
we  will  be  at  that  point  soon,”  he  said. 

Since  many  newspapers  have  a  de¬ 
livery  force  out  in  the  field  every  day, 
an  obvious  opportunity  exists  to  carry 
other  products  or  to  use  the  downtime 
when  the  delivery  trucks  are  not  need¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  profit-making  service. 
Rush  said. 

Community  newspapers  are  realizing 
that  their  size  does  not  preclude  them 
from  entering  the  private  delivery  mar¬ 
ket,  she  added. 

The  NNA  service  will  consist  of  a 
monthly  newsletter  that  includes  new 
developments,  helpful  hints  and  tips 
on  improving  efficiency  and  service,  as 
well  as  reports  of  what  others  are  doing 
around  the  country. 
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Newspapers  should  update 
rate  cards,  new  report  says 


A  series  of  training  programs  and 
seminars  will  be  offered  to  develop  and 
refine  skills  that  make  a  private  deliv¬ 
ery  system  run  smoothly  and  profitably. 

A  hot  line  will  be  established  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  and  help  solve  problems 
as  they  arise.  A  legal  hot  line  will  also 
be  started. 

The  service  will  be  designed  to  do 
three  things. 

First,  to  provide  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  with  the  information  they  need  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  get  into 
the  private  delivery  business. 

Second,  to  provide  publishers  with 
the  tools  and  information  they  need  to 
get  started. 

And  third,  to  provide  publishers 
with  the  tools  and  information  to  earn 
greater  profits  from  private  delivery. 

The  first  training  session  will  be  in 
Cincinnati,  Sept.  13  and  14,  just  before 
the  NNA’s  annual  convention  and 
trade  show. 

Covered  at  the  seminar  will  be  how 
to  sell  advertisers  on  converting  to 
non-mail  distribution,  effective  com¬ 
pensation  programs  for  assemblers,  le¬ 
gal  updates  on  independent  contractor 
status,  recommended  staffing  and 
methods  to  verify  delivery,  good  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  a  forecast  on  postal  rate 
increases,  and  new  mapping,  routing 
and  operations  software  from  sales 
through  delivery  to  billing. 

The  new  service  will  be  available 
both  to  NNA  members  and  non-mem¬ 
bers. 

National  ad 
sales  network 

THE  LONG  BEACH,  Calif.,  Press- 
Telegram  and  Copley  Los  Angeles  have 
established  a  new  network  for  national 
advertising  sales. 

The  service,  called  the  Coastal  Com¬ 
bo  network,  it  represents  3.2  million  or 
35%  of  Los  Angeles  County  residents 
and  $23.8  billion  or  37%  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty’s  retail  sales. 

The  network  is  represented  national¬ 
ly  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 

Milwaukee  Journal 
joins  Parade 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  will 
begin  distributing  Parade  magazine  in 
Sunday  editions  beginning  in  October, 
bringing  Parade's  weekly  circulation  to 
more  than  37.2  million. 


A  NEWLY  REVISED  report  on  adver¬ 
tising  rate  structures  concludes  many 
newspapers  are  missing  untapped  rev¬ 
enues  because  their  rate  cards  and  pric¬ 
ing  practices  are  out-of-date. 

The  report,  authored  by  Leonard 
Kubas,  director  of  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Toronto,  examines 
many  of  the  conventions  used  by  the 
industry  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  details  approaches  that  can  benefit 
newspapers. 

Rebuilding  Advertising  Revenues  with 
New  Concepts  in  Rate  Cards  tells  the 
newspaper  industry  to  keep  and  attract 
advertisers  it  needs  to  include  three 
tenets  in  its  sales  approach:  flexibility, 
adaptability  and  value. 

Other  recommendations  include 
working  frequency  rewards  into  the  rate 
structure.  Kubas  contends  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  long  neglected  frequency  in 
structuring  their  ad  rates.  Most  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  sold  primarily  on 
reach,  and  many  times  only  on  circula¬ 
tion.  Newspapers’  traditional  volume 
discounts,  based  on  linage  and  space, 
do  not  provide  sufficient  incentives  for 
advertisers  to  benefit  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  exposures  that  increased  fre¬ 
quency  delivers,  the  report  says. 

Newspapers  are  also  urged  to  intro¬ 


duce  a  discount  structure  based  on  total 
dollars  spent  with  a  newspaper,  includ¬ 
ing  display  and  classified  space,  color, 
positioning,  flyer  delivery,  special  cre¬ 
ative  and  other  services,  rather  than  on 
the  contract  volume  of  ROP  lines  only. 

Both  newspapers  and  advertisers 
would  benefit  if  the  rates  were  separate 
for  space  and  for  production  or  creative 
charges,  the  report  says.  Many  advertis¬ 
ers  now  have  access  to  low  cost,  effec¬ 
tive,  ready-to-print  ads,  eliminating  the 
need  for  many  traditional  newspaper 
composing  services. 

Kubas  recommends  the  standard  unit 
for  pricing  advertising  be  changed  from 
the  agate  line  or  column  inch  to  the  full 
page  and  modular  portions  of  the  page. 
Once  that  is  established,  newspapers 
can  introduce  a  pricing  formula  similar 
to  magazines,  which  has  higher  relative 
costs  per  square  inch,  or  per  square  cen¬ 
timeter,  based  on  progressively  smaller 
modular  units. 

When  the  page  is  the  standard  pric¬ 
ing  unit,  newspapers  can  then  convert 
to  smaller  dimensions,  such  as  from 
broadsheet  to  tabloid,  without  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  revenue  or  a  loss  of  advertising 
impact  for  the  advertiser.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  a  page  is  still  a  page  from  the 
readers’  perspective.  KCT 
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More  than  300 
papers  to  get 

Toys  R  Us  insert 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  SELF-PROCLAIMED  “world’s 
biggest  toy  store”  is  planning  what  may 
be  the  biggest  toy  catalog  ever  inserted 
into  newspapers. 

On  Nov.  7,  Toys  R  Us  is  slated  to  in¬ 
sert  a  72-page,  four-color,  8'/i  x  11-inch 
catalog  with  more  than  $450  in 
coupons  in  over  300  newspapers  across 
the  United  States,  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  50  million. 

In  addition,  the  week  before  the  in¬ 
sert,  the  company  is  planning  30-  and 
60-second  television  spots  telling  con¬ 
sumers  to  check  their  Sunday  paper  for 
the  catalog  and  local  radio  spots  will 
give  the  name  of  the  newspaper  in  that 
market  carrying  the  insert. 


“It’s  pretty  big,”  noted  Nicholas  Can- 
nistraro  Jr.,  senior  vice  president/sales 
and  marketing  and  chief  marketing  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

Free-standing  inserts,  such  as  those 
from  couponers  Valassis  and  Quad 
Marketing,  often  reach  “about  the  same 
level  of  circulation,  but  the  book  size  is 
not  nearly  as  big,  and  this  is  one  adver¬ 
tiser,”  Cannistraro  said.  “It’s  the  biggest 
in  terms  of  page  volume  and  in  terms  of 
circulation  in  anyone’s  memory. 

“At  the  local  level,  retailers  have  dis¬ 
tributed  catalogs  close  to  this  size,”  he 
added.  “The  point  is,  there’s  never  one 
national  retailer  who’s  done  it  sort  of 
everywhere  simultaneously.” 

Aside  from  the  sheer  size  of  the  cat¬ 
alog,  using  additional  media  to  create 
awareness  not  only  will  benefit  Toys  R 
Us  but  also  the  newspapers. 


“Toys  R  Us  has  created  an  event  to 
reach  their  target  audience,”  explained 
NAA  vice  president/director  of  retail 
marketing  Deborah  Hernan. 

“To  me,  the  key  emphasis  here  is 
that  for  all  that  has  been  said  about 
newspapers  being  passe  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicle  in  an  era  of  target  market¬ 
ing,  here  is  a  retailer  who’s  shown  how 
to  create  an  event,”  Hernan  said,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  others  “look  at  this  type  of 
media  mix  to  create  an  advertising 
event. 

“People  are  really  busy.  There  isn’t 
any  one  medium  that  can  do  it  all.  You 
need  to  do  media  mix  to  cover  all  your 
bases,”  she  said,  adding  that  is  what  the 
“smart  advertiser”  will  do. 

Another  key  to  newspapers’  attrac¬ 


tiveness,  Hernan  pointed  out,  is  that  it 
can  reach  grandparents,  parents,  kids, 
aunts  and  uncles  across  the  board. 

“They  wanted  to  do  something  real¬ 
ly  big,”  she  explained.  “In  talking  about 
their  target  audience,  it  is  really  every¬ 
one  —  parents,  kids,  grandparents.” 

Further,  with  such  “universal  distri¬ 
bution,”  family  members  can  call  a 
child’s  parents  to  discuss  what  toys  the 
child  might  want  for  the  holidays. 

“It  is  a  very  useful  way  to  get  out  a 
Christmas  wish  list,”  Hernan  noted. 

The  NAA  got  involved  with  the  buy 
when  Toys  R  Us  asked  people  there  to 
help  it  convince  some  papers  to  agree 
to  the  deal. 

According  to  Cannistraro,  Toys  R 
Us  had  “established  some  parameters 
for  participation  . . .  [and]  they  came  to 
us  when  there  were  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  that  fell  outside  those  parame¬ 


ters  for  participation.” 

The  parameters  included  a  “top  lim¬ 
it  on  the  insert  price  they  were  willing 
to  pay,”  he  explained. 

“We  then  contacted  those  papers 
and  explained  to  them  the  context  of 
this.  We  said  this  was  a  very  large  pro¬ 
gram  and  one  that  would,  if  successful, 
potentially  lead  to  more  business  from 
Toys  R  Us,”  Cannistraro  said,  adding, 
“We  wanted  them  to  know  that  it 
would  be  helpful  for  the  overall  good  of 
the  industry.” 

Newspapers  that  reconsidered  their 
stand  were  asked  to  contact  Toys  R  Us 
directly. 

“Our  purpose  was  not  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  them  but  just  to  explain  the 
overall  context,”  Cannistraro  said.  “We 
helped  Toys  R  Us  in  terms  of  commu¬ 
nicating  to  the  industry.  We  helped 
newspapers  behave  like  a  single  medi¬ 
um  for  advertisers  who  want  to  deal 
with  one  entity.” 

The  complicated  process  of  making 
multiple  newspaper  buys  has  long  frus¬ 
trated  national  advertisers  and  those 
retail  clients  who  either  make  local 
purchases  from  one  central  location  or 
who  simply  buy  in  more  than  one  mar¬ 
ket. 

Ideas  like  the  Standard  Advertising 
Invoice  and  the  One  Order,  One  Bill 
system  have  yet  to  be  implemented  on 
an  actual  widespread  basis,  but  Can¬ 
nistraro  believes  it  is  imminent. 

“We  think  that  we  can  help  make 
the  industry  more  user-friendly  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  he  said.  “It’s  no  secret  we’re 
a  complicated  medium  to  buy  .... 
We’re  trying  to  address  that. 

“For  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
in  the  industry,  there  is  a  real  determi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  key  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  groups  and  independent 
papers  that  we’ve  got  to  work  hard  at 
changing  that  problem,”  Cannistraro 
noted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  story  had 
already  appeared  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing-trade  publications,  Ernie  Speranza, 
a  marketing  vice  president  at  Toys  R 
Us,  refused  to  comment. 

“We  don’t  want  any  publicity  on  this 
for  a  while,”  he  said. 

“NAB  [presumably  the  now-defunct 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  which 
merged  with  the  NAA  two  years  ago] 
leaked  it  earlier  than  we  wanted  to.” 

He  cited  a  desire  to  hold  the  story 
until  October,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  “com¬ 
petitive  edge.”  BECT 


“We  helped  Toys  R  Us  in  terms  of  communicating 
to  the  industry.  We  helped  newspapers  behave 
like  a  single  medium  for  advertisers  who  want 
to  deal  with  one  entity.” 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you'll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Pubfisher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market... E&P' s  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  suppfies  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims... the  Editor  & 
Pubfisher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  eflBcient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


News  Tech 


Moving  off 
mainframes 


Newspaper  business  systems  vendors 
port  products  to  midrange  computers; 
client-server  systems  run  on  HP  PA-RISC, 
DEC  Alpha  AXP-based  platforms 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  FOURTH  BIG-NAME  computer 
manufacturer  exhibited  at  Nexpo  for 
the  first  time  this  year  with  a  fairly 
straightforward  message:  Upgrade  by 
downsizing;  or,  do  more  with  less  iron 
for  less  money. 

Sporting  fast,  more  compact  hard¬ 
ware  and  operating  software,  new 
“midrange”  systems,  often  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computers  (RISC),  are 
supplanting  mainframes  in  newspaper 
business  systems  configured  on  the 
client-server  model. 

By  no  means  the  only  supplier 
adopting  the  approach,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.-based  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  took 


the  promotional  lead  at  June’s  Nexpo, 
where  like-minded  downsizer  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  mainframe 
heavyweight  IBM  also  showed 
midrange  machines  to  power  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  other  business 
(and  non-business)  systems  at  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Indeed,  the  same  systems  used  to  au¬ 
tomate  front-office  transactions  and 
deliver  business  information  for  data¬ 
base  marketing  also  are  being  tied  into 
back-shop  functions  to  specify  newspa¬ 
per  copies  to  be  printed  and  copies  of 
newspaper  and  alternate  delivery  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  directed  to  different  routes 
and  zones. 

HP  used  the  annual  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology  exposition  to  announce  agree- 
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ments  with  CompuServe  Inc.’s  Tampa- 
based  Collier-Jackson  and  with  Neasi- 
Weber  International,  Northridge, 
Calif.  For  their  part,  both  applications 
partners  announced  contracts  with 
major  metro  dailies  for  products  run¬ 
ning  on  HP-based  client-server  sys¬ 
tems. 

While  IBM  still  sees  a  future  for  its 
mainstay  mainframes,  its  AS/400 
midrange  line  runs  NWI  software  and 
its  RS/6000  machines  run  C-J  soft¬ 
ware. 

Both  companies’  products  also  have 
run  on  Digital  VAXes  for  some  time, 
but  two  months  after  the  newspaper 
technology  show,  Merrimack,  N.H.- 
based  Digital  announced  that  NWI 


software  is  being  ported  to  its  new  64- 
bit  midrange  system.  Those  products, 
too,  will  soon  ship  to  a  major  metro 
publisher. 

HP  sees  data  processing  evolving 
from  centralized  mainframe-based  data 
centers  with  expert-mediated  user  ac¬ 
cess  to  client-server  systems  with  di¬ 
rect  desktop  user  access,  from  closed 
to  open  architectures,  from  large  sup¬ 
port  requirements  to  small-staff,  low- 
cost  support,  and  from  costly  complex 
instruction  set  computing  to  less-ex- 
pensive  RISC  technology. 

According  to  NWI  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  senior  vice  president  Michael 
Brier,  the  30-50  biggest  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  still  running  business  applica¬ 
tions  on  mainframes  can  convert  to  “a 


significantly  less  expensive  piece  of 
equipment”  by  moving  to  RISC-based 
computers.  Savings  on  operating  costs, 
he  said,  can  reach  80%  when  floor 
space,  cooling,  support  charges  and 
staffing  are  taken  into  account. 

HP  claims  its  high-end  Precision  Ar¬ 
chitecture  RISC  machines  can  deliver 
more  than  90%  of  mainframe  perfor¬ 
mance  for  as  little  as  20%  of  the  cost  of 
owning  a  mainframe. 

Moving  to  a  Unix-based  system  is  a 
newspaper’s  first  step  from  the  termi¬ 
nal-based  environment  to  a  client- 
server  architecture,  according  to  Vince 
Gritsch,  channel  development  manag¬ 
er  at  HP’s  Commercial  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion. 

He  explained  that  a  Unix-based 
client-server  system  is  open  to  other 
systems  (e.g.,  database  marketing, 
mailroom  operations)  as  long  as  the 
various  Unix  operating  system  versions 
in  use  comply  with  network  communi¬ 
cation  protocols.  Openness  to  applica¬ 
tions,  he  said,  is  provided  by  the  IEEE 
Posix  standard. 

HP  RISC  systems  that  run  NWI  and 
C-j  products  are  the  Unix-based  HP- 
UX  9000  and  its  own  MPE/iX-based 
3000.  Both  support  distributed  and 
client-server  computing  and  comply 
with  Posix  specifications  for  Unix,  said 
Gritsch. 

The  latter,  however,  is  not  a  version 
of  Unix,  but  rather  a  RISC-compatible 
version  of  HP’s  proprietary  MPE  oper¬ 
ating  system,  which  incorporates  over¬ 
all  processing  management  and  system 
administration  features,  according  to 
Gritsch. 

Brier  later  described  MPE/iX  on  a 
3000  Series  as  an  all-inclusive  system, 
with  software  components  for  running 
large,  mission-critical  operations  built 
into  the  operating  system  software.  He 
said  it  represented  HP’s  effort  to  move 
beyond  the  recognized  suitabilities  of 
Unix  to  the  heavier  operational  re¬ 
quirements  of  businesswide  systems. 

In  its  work  with  applications  devel¬ 
opers,  Gritsch  said,  HP  provides  per¬ 
sonnel  and  technical  assistance.  To 
penetrate  the  newspaper  market, 
where  in  some  places  it  may  be  known 
only  for  its  printers,  the  company 
looked  to  major  vendors. 

Besides  Collier-Jackson  and  Neasi- 
Weber,  HP  is  working  with  System  In¬ 
tegrators  Inc.  on  the  prepress  side 
(E&P,  June  12). 


“We  elected  to  use  Turboimage  simply  because  it 
was  the  most  user-friendly,  bigh-availability 
database  they  offer.” 
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By  pushing  what  HP  has  dubbed  its 
“mainframe  alternative”  technology, 
said  Gritsch,  “Our  intent  is  to  become 
a  dominating  force  in  the  newspaper 
and  publishing  markets.” 

Apart  from  considerations  of  cost 
and  accessibility,  HP  argues  its  alterna¬ 
tive  offers  mainframe  processing  pow¬ 
er,  system  reliability,  management  tools 
for  system  performance  and  applica¬ 
tions  development,  support  for  new 
technologies,  and  functionality  with 
existing  systems  and  data  (often  using 
familiar  applications  ported  to  the 
newer  class  of  computers,  including 
software  now  running  on  IBM  main¬ 
frames). 

HP  also  works  with  third  parties  to 
convert  customers’  existing  applica¬ 
tions  and  modify  their  internally  devel¬ 
oped  software. 

More  than  three  years  ago,  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  newspapers  began  moving 
to  Collier-Jackson  World  Class  Series 
circulation  systems  and  upgrading  to 
HP  3000  Series  900  RISC  systems 
(E&P,  Feb.  16,  1991). 

In  all,  C-J  reports  all  but  five  of  the 
chain’s  29  dailies  now  use  its  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and/or  financial  pack¬ 
ages. 

The  chain’s  flagship  Miami  Herald 
recently  bought  NWl’s  Ad  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Accounts  Receivable  Con¬ 
trol  (Admarc)  system. 

The  installation  is  NWl’s  first  on  an 
HP  3000. 

According  to  Brier,  customers  may 
also  run  Admarc  under  Unix  on  an 
HP-UX  9000  platform. 

The  Herald  is  also  installing  HP’s 
Turboimage  database.  Noting  HP  of¬ 
fers  several  database  products.  Brier 
said,  “We  elected  to  use  Turboimage 
simply  because  it  was  the  most  user- 
friendly,  high-availability  database  they 
offer.” 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced 
that  NWl’s  Discus  (Distribution  Man¬ 
agement  and  Customer  Information 
Circulation  System)  was  being  ported 
to  the  HP  9000  business  server,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Oracale  data¬ 
base  management  system,  it  will  run 
under  HP-UX. 

The  first  delivery  of  HP  9000-based 
Discus  is  expected  by  year’s  end  at  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Meanwhile,  Knight -Bidder’s  biggest 
newspaper  company,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (its  biggest  daily),  is  moving 
from  six-year-old  mainframe-based 
business  systems  to  Collier-Jackson  fi¬ 
nancial  applications  and  other  software 


on  the  HP  3000. 

Running  on  an  HP  3000  Series  937 
business  system,  C-J’s  accounts  payable 
product  is  scheduled  to  begin  tracking 
expenses  and  managing  cash  flow  at 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  some¬ 
time  in  October. 

In  the  case  of  PNl,  business  systems 
director  A1  Vaccaro  told  HP  the  less 
costly  hardware/software  was  expected 
to  exceed  its  former  mainframe  sys¬ 
tem’s  performance. 

In  addition  to  its  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  accounting,  human  resources 
and  other  business  and  executive  infor¬ 
mation  products,  C-J  has  developed  ad 
layout,  newsprint  production  and  in¬ 
ventory  applications. 

While  the  business  systems  running 
on  HP  machines  are  going  into  the 
largest  papers  in  Ohio,  Florida  and 
Pennsylvania,  NWl’s  Discus  circulation 
and  Adsert  preprint  management  sys¬ 
tems  will  put  the  newest  technology 
from  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  into 
Wisconsin’s  biggest  newspaper  publish¬ 
er. 

Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  will  use  the 
products  to  improve  delivery  and  man¬ 
age  various  demographically  zoned  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  as  well  as  nonsub¬ 
scriber  publications. 


In  addition  to  handling  changing 
circulation  requirements,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  installation  will  use  its  database 
component  to  manage  customer  infor¬ 
mation. 

Discus  and  Adsert  were  both  in  the 
process  of  being  ported  to  the  new 
platform  in  late  August.  Milwaukee  in¬ 
stallation  begins  in  December,  where 
the  systems  are  expected  to  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  second  half  of  1994. 

The  Discus,  Adsert  and  Oracle 
database  management  software  will 
run  under  OpenVMS  on  two 
DEC7000-610  AXP  servers  using  Digi¬ 
tal’s  new  Alpha  AXP  processor  and 
supported  by  30  1GB  disk  drives.  Ap¬ 
plications  will  reside  on  both  servers, 
with  one  backing  up  the  other.  The 
system  will  be  accessed  by  more  than 
150  PCs,  with  a  possible  expansion  to 
more  than  200  users. 

Brier  said  NWl’s  Admarc  also  will 
become  available  on  Digital’s  Alpha 
machines,  work  he  called  “an  easy  mi¬ 
gration”  because  the  product  already 
runs  Digital’s  VAX-VMS  platform.  He 
added  that,  although  Journal/Sentinel 
has  not  ordered  it,  the  company  was 
expected  to  evaluate  Admarc  on  Al¬ 
pha.  (The  papers’  advertising  and 
billing  are  already  handled  on  Digital 
systems.)  lECT 
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News/Tech 


Collier- J  ackson 
tests  database 
marketing  software 


COLLIER-JACKSON  WENT  to  New 
Orleans  promoting  a  new  product  well 
timed  for  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  first  combined  technology 
and  marketing  conferences. 

The  new  database  marketing  soft¬ 
ware  is  the  latest  in  the  Tampa-based 
CompuServe  unit’s  World  Class  Series 
of  products  —  primarily  newspaper 
business  systems  ranging  from  payroll 
to  newsprint  inventory. 

According  to  C-J  newspaper  systems 
product  marketing  manager  Gary  A. 
Schoessow,  the  new  product  was  to 
have  had  a  pilot  installation  last 
month,  with  other  test  sites  to  follow. 

Database  marketing  enables  organi¬ 
zations  to  access  and  exploit  data  from 
their  own  operations  and  from  outside 
sources  to  learn  more  about  customers 
and  prospective  customers,  individual¬ 
ly,  by  community  and  region,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  markets  and  trends,  and  to  track 
sales  or  site  sales  outlets. 

It  can  help  newspapers  better  serve 
existing  advertisers  and  identify  new 
ones;  drive  direct  marketing  by  target¬ 
ing  likely  customers  and  helping  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  products  that  complement 
ROP  ads;  turn  a  wealth  of  local  geo¬ 
graphic,  demographic,  lifestyle  and 
business  information  into  market  in¬ 
formation  useful  to  newspapers  and 
their  customers. 

Schoessow  said  a  simple  example  is 
the  linking  of  the  new  C-J  software’s 
demographic  and  geographic  capabili¬ 
ties,  which  enables  users  to  find  the 
number  of  persons  within  a  given  area 
or  identify  an  area  that  encompasses  a 
specified  number  of  persons. 

As  consumers,  for  example,  those 
persons  could  be  grouped  by  any  num¬ 
ber  of  attributes  recorded  in  a  database 
(age,  subscriptions,  credit  card  use,  car 
ownership,  etc.). 

Using  the  Sybase  SQL  relational 
database,  the  software  runs  on  RISC- 
based  IBM  RS/6000,  Hewlett-Packard 
UX  9000  and  Sun  Microsystems 
midrange  machines.  It  can  also  be  op¬ 


erated  from  either  the  server  or  a  client 
workstation  with  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face. 

The  program  accepts  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  data  and  can  be  linked  to  in- 
house  circulation  and  other  business 
systems. 

According  to  the  company,  the  sys¬ 
tem  accepts  daily  updates  from  C-j  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad  systems  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  systems  in  any  format. 
It  can  be  linked  to  telemarketing,  voice 
response,  sales  and  geographic  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

With  a  compiled  database,  it  can  be 
used  to  set  up  and  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  projects  and  campaigns. 
Users  of  database  marketing,  said 
Schoessow,  should  be  able  to  find  out 
if  a  campaign  has  hit  the  right  age  or 
income  group. 

Reports  can  be  displayed  or  printed, 
and  by  selectively  combining  data  ele¬ 
ments,  records  can  be  created  and 
passed  to  analysis,  mapping,  telemar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  systems. 

According  to  Schoessow,  newspa¬ 
pers  first  must  learn  to  use  available 
database  marketing  tools.  (To  that  end, 
C-J  was  distributing  information  book¬ 
lets  to  help  prospective  customers  un¬ 
derstand  and  get  started  in  database 
marketing.) 

The  first  step  is  to  define  advertisers’ 
needs  or  problems,  said  Schoessow. 

He  described  eager  but  unprepared 
newspapers  ready  to  hang  database 
marketing  systems  onto  their  circula¬ 
tion  systems,  only  to  call  for  support, 
asking,  ‘How  do  you  load  it?’  —  not  re¬ 
alizing  just  what  it  is  they  want  to  do 
with  the  information.  He  added  that 
newspapers  should  look  outside  their 
industry  for  consulting  expertise. 

Seeing  a  lack  of  planning  or  project 
teams,  he  said  C-J  is  building  training 
services  for  newspapers  so  they  may,  in 
turn,  help  advertisers  or  other  cus¬ 
tomers  with  their  own  database  pro¬ 
jects. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


EGS  back  from 
bankruptcy 

OUT  OF  BANKRUPTCY  and  under 
new  ownership,  Netherlands-based 
Euro  Graphic  Services  B.V.  is  back  in 
business,  working  closely  with  EGS 
Graphic  Web  Systems,  formerly  an 
EGS  B.V.  division. 

Founded  17  years  ago,  EGS  Web  Ma¬ 
chines  became  the  independent  opera¬ 
tion,  Graphic  Web  Systems  B.V.,  when 
the  firm  was  bought  out  by  manage¬ 
ment  in  1991.  The  company  primarily 
sells  and  repairs  commercial  heatset 
and  newspaper  presses,  and  also  up¬ 
grades  equipment  and  control  systems. 

RGM  Foundation  bought  the  finan¬ 
cially  troubled  EGS  company  last  year, 
with  L.J.  Kruyff  named  managing  direc¬ 
tor  by  a  creditor  bank.  Though  they  re¬ 
main  separate  companies.  Graphic  Web 
Systems  and  Euro  Graphic  Systems  co¬ 
operate  in  commercial  and  technical  ar¬ 
eas  under  the  common  EGS  name  to 
serve  web  offset  printers’  ancillary 
equipment  needs. 

According  to  Graphic  Web  Systems 
managing  director  Frank  P.  van  Dijk, 
when  the  old  Web  Machines  division 
was  made  an  independent  company  un¬ 
der  the  EGS  holding  company  in  1984, 
its  generalist  engineers  serviced  EGS’s 
other  companies.  Because  “a  web  offset 
culture  never  developed,”  he  said,  the 
need  for  such  specialization  occasioned 
the  management  buyout. 

In  prepared  statements,  Kruyff  said 
EGS  is  re-establishing  a  distribution 
network  in  selected  markets  because 
when  ownership  changed,  “the  overseas 
offices  were  gone,”  but  van  Dijk  added 
that  “the  distribution  channels  didn’t 
disappear,  only  the  exclusivity  formerly 
attached  to  them.” 

RIT  gets  scanners 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  Tech¬ 
nology  recently  received  donations  of 
tabletop  drum  color  scanners  from 
Screen  of  Japan,  a  Fairfield,  N.J.-based 
partner  company  of  Screen  America, 
and  from  Intergraph  Corp.’s  Optronics 
Division,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Screen’s  1030-AI  and  Optronics’  Col- 
orGetter  II  Pro  will  be  used  by  students 
at  the  School  of  Printing  Management 
and  Sciences,  located  in  the  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  institute’s  College  of  Imaging  Arts 
and  Sciences. 
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Study:  On-line  sales 
top  $10  billion 

WORLDWIDE  SALES  OF  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  reached  $10.1  billion  in  1992  and 
stand  poised  for  a  50%  increase  in  1997, 
according  to  a  study  by  SIMBA/Com- 
munications  Trends  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  on-line  segment  is  growing  faster 
than  the  information  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  study  said.  Leading  on-line 
services  posted  a  9.3%  sales  increase  — 
to  $4.7  billion  last  year  from  $4.3  billion 
in  1991  —  while  information  services 
distributed  in  print  and  other  media 
rose  6.4%  to  $11.9  billion  from  $11.2  bil¬ 
lion. 

The  company  reported  that  business 
and  professionally  oriented  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  accounted  for  95%  of  total  indus¬ 
try  sales.  That  includes  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  segment,  on-line  brokerage  services, 
whose  $4.5  billion  in  sales  represent 
44%  of  the  industry. 

Milwaukee  Journal 
touts  immunizations 
in  three  languages 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  had 
something  important  to  say  recently  to 
a  fast-growing  group  of  residents;  “Tx- 
haj  tshuaj  rau  menyuam.” 

That’s  Hmong  for  “Children  need 
immunization.” 

In  a  back-to-school  effort,  the  Journal 
distributed  free  50,000  copies  of  a  four- 
page  reprint  that  provides  information 
on  immunizations  in  English,  Spanish 
and  Hmong,  the  language  of  Laos. 

“The  community  has  been  telling  us 
that  kids  are  not  getting  their  shots,” 
said  metropolitan  editor  Don  Walker. 

“We  do  an  annual  reminder  story  on 
this,  yet  our  batting  average  on  reach¬ 
ing  parents  has  been  fair  at  best.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  public  ser¬ 
vice  if  we  could  impress  upon  a  larger  a 
group  of  people  why  its  important  to 
get  your  child  immunized,”  he  added. 

The  stories  —  written  by  Neil  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  translated  into  Spanish  and 
Hmong  by  translators  from  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  public  school  system  —  report  on 
the  importance  of  immunization 
against  nine  childhood  diseases.  The 
reprint  also  lists  a  schedule  of  dates. 


times  and  locations  of  a  free  mobile 
health  van  that  visits  Milwaukee 
neighborhoods. 

The  sections  appeared  in  the  JouT' 
rial’s  Metro  section  Aug.  23  and  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  reprint  the  same  day  to 
community  centers,  churches,  health 
centers  and  other  locations. 

National  Enquirer 
switches  printers 

R.R.  DONNELLY  &  Sons  won  a  $400 
million,  15-year  contract  to  print  the 
National  Enquirer  and  its  sister  super¬ 
market  tabloid,  the  Star. 

“This  is  the  largest  contract  ever 
signed  by  the  Enquirer/Star  Group 
Inc.,”  said  David  H.  Galpern,  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  Lantana,  Fla.-based  group. 

Galpern  said  Chicago-based  Donnel¬ 
ly  won  the  contract  because  its  ro¬ 
togravure  presses  and  other  technology 
allow  for  later  deadlines. 

Donnelly  will  begin  printing  the  tabs 
—  which  have  a  press  run  of  10.5  mil¬ 
lion  copies  weekly  —  on  jan.  1,  1996. 
The  weeklies,  now  printed  by  Que- 
becor,  will  be  printed  at  six  Donnelly 
plants  across  the  nation. 

Entry  reporters’ 
pay  barely 
paces  inflation 

STARTING  SALARIES  FOR  re¬ 
porters  at  bigger  newspapers  are  just 
barely  keeping  up  with  inflation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Illinois  State  University 
study. 

Entry-level  reporting  salaries  now 
approach  $20,000  a  year  —  a  12.5%  in¬ 
crease  over  an  identical  Illinois  State 
study  conducted  five  years  ago. 

The  survey  of  editors  of  90  randomly 
selected  daily  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  over  25,000  found  that  starting 
salaries  average  $19,729,  up  from  an  av¬ 
erage  $17,524  in  1988. 

New  employees  can  expect  a  7% 
raise  in  their  first  year,  to  an  average  of 
$21,088. 

Over  five  years,  however,  the  annual 
increase  in  starting  salaries  has  been 
much  lower  —  just  2.5%. 


For  reporters,  starting  salaries 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $9,000  to  a  high 
of  $28,860. 

Entry-level  copy  editors  were  hired 
at  between  $12,000  and  $29,120.  The 
average  entry-level  pay  is  $18,200,  the 
survey  found,  an  increase  of  just  $135 
annually  over  1986. 

The  study  was  directed  by  Mike 
Shelly,  journalism  coordinator  at  Illi¬ 
nois  State’s  communications  depart¬ 
ment  in  Normal,  Ill.  Communications 
undergraduate  Michele  Henderson,  a 
senior,  compiled  the  data. 

The  survey  showed  that  editors  want 
starting  reporters  and  copy  editors  to 
have  some  experience. 

For  example,  three-quarters  of  sur¬ 
veyed  editors  said  journalism  majors 
should  work  on  the  school  paper,  and 
fully  94%  recommended  an  internship 
at  a  professional  newspaper. 

Editors  are  not  so  willing  to  pay  ex¬ 
tra  for  that  experience,  however:  Just 
25%  said  they  would  pay  entry-level  re¬ 
porters  a  higher  salary  because  they 
had  done  an  internship.  By  contrast, 
in  1988,  some  37%  of  editors  said  the 
experience  was  worth  more  money. 

Trustees  OK  college 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  University’s 
board  of  trustees  has  abolished  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 
on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  created 
what  it  calls  a  “leaner,  more  cohesive 
college.” 

The  new  College  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Media  Arts  includes  the  de¬ 
partments  of  radio  and  television,  cine¬ 
ma  and  photography,  and  journalism.  It 
is  also  home  to  SIU’s  student  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Daily  Egyptian. 

Newspaper  sponsors 
traveling  exhibit 

A  TRAVELING  EXHIBIT,  “Discover 
Greatness:  An  Illustrated  History  of 
Negro  Leagues  Baseball,”  was  under¬ 
written  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  when  it 
stopped  at  the  Negro  Leagues  Baseball 
Museum  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Memorabilia  such  as  pennants,  uni¬ 
forms,  game  day  posters  and  classic 
photos  were  displayed. 
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SPJ  report  says  the  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune-Herald  did  not  tip 
off  the  followers  of  David  Koresh  to  raid  on  cult  compound 


hy  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  WACO  (TEXAS)  Tribune-Her^ 
aid  did  not  tip  off  the  followers  of 
David  Koresh  to  the  Feb.  28  raid  on 
their  cult  compound,  concludes  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists’  re¬ 
port  on  media  behavior  during  the  51- 
day  Waco  seige. 

In  its  long-awaited  report,  the  SPJ 
Waco  Task  Force  also  rejected  criticism 
that  the  Tribune-Herald  exacerbated 
the  seige  with  its  ground-breaking  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  on  the  Branch  Davidian 
sect. 

In  general,  the  SPJ  report  found,  the 
press  acted  responsibly  under  difficult 
circumstances  of  a  story  that  began 
with  the  Feb.  28  botched  raid  which 
killed  four  federal  agents  and  climaxed 
with  the  fiery  April  19  death  of  82  cult 
members,  including  15  children  under 
the  age  of  10. 

“To  say  that  the  media  coverage 


contributed  to  the  tragedy  is  not  a  sup¬ 
portable  criticism,”  the  report  declared. 

Nevertheless,  the  SPJ  task  force  did 
fault  the  press  —  especially  broadcast 
media  —  in  a  number  of  areas. 

For  one  thing,  the  report  says,  there 
were  simply  too  many  reporters  on  the 
scene  making  too  much  of  too  little 
news. 

“Although  the  Waco  story  deserved 
meaningful  coverage,  the  task  force  be¬ 
lieves  that  too  many  news  organiza¬ 
tions  overcovered  this  story  to  the 
detriment  of  other  stories  in  their  own 
communities. 

“This  raises  the  ethical  issues  of  the 
long-term  commitment  of  scarce  hu¬ 
man,  financial  and  technological  re¬ 
sources  on  any  individual  story.  News 
organizations  must  not  get  trapped  by 
the  tyranny  of  competition  or  the  lure 
of  the  dramatic.  They  should  not  stay 
with  a  story  merely  because  others  are 
staying  with  it.  Neither  should  they 


SPJ  task  force  recommendations 


IN  ADDITION  TO  commenting  on 
media  behavior  during  the  Waco 
seige,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  Waco  Task  Force  recom¬ 
mended  a  series  of  guidelines  for  sim¬ 
ilar  events  yet  to  come. 

Among  them: 

•  Always  assume  that  the  hostage 
taker,  gunman  or  terrorist  has  access 
to  the  reporting. 

•  Avoid  reporting  that  might  re¬ 
veal  the  tactics  or  positions  of  law 
enforcement. 

•  Fight  the  urge  to  become  a  play¬ 
er  in  any  standoff,  hostage  situation 
or  terrorist  incident. 

•  Strongly  resist  the  temptation  to 
telephone  a  gunman  or  hostage  taker. 


Journalists  generally  are  not  trained 
in  negotiation  techniques  and  one 
wrong  question  or  inappropriate 
word  could  jeopardize  someone’s  life. 

•  Challenge  any  gut  reaction  to 
“go  live”  from  the  scene  of  a  hostage¬ 
taking  crisis,  unless  there  are  strong 
journalistic  reasons  for  a  live,  on-the- 
scene  report. 

•  Give  no  information,  factual  or 
speculative,  about  a  hostage  taker’s 
mental  condition,  state  of  mind  or 
reasons  for  actions  while  a  standoff  is 
in  progress.  The  value  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  audience  is  limited  and 
the  possibility  of  such  characteriza¬ 
tions  exacerbating  an  already  danger¬ 
ous  situation  are  quite  real. 


overcover  a  story  just  because  they 
have  committed  resources  to  it.” 

In  the  tedium  of  the  seige,  reporters 
too  often  reacted  to  their  enforced  iso¬ 
lation  from  the  news  scene  —  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  by  both  authorities  and  a 
media-savvy  cult  leader  —  by  report¬ 
ing  rumors  and  unsubstantiated  infor¬ 
mation,  the  report  said. 

“Just  because  the  information 
pipeline  was  constricted  or  warped  by 
self-serving  newsmakers,  the  media 
were  not  absolved  from  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  full,  truthful,  factual 
and  contextual  reporting,”  the  report 
says. 

Indeed,  the  SPJ  report  reserves  some 
of  its  harshest  criticism  for  what  it  says 
was  the  press’s  acquiescence  to  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy  during  the  affair. 

In  addition  to  keeping  journalists  far 
from  the  story’s  front  lines,  the  govern¬ 
ment  sealed  search  warrants  and  other 
key  documents  and  held  secret  court 
appearances. 

“In  case  after  case  there  was  no 
meaningful  protest  from  the  news  me¬ 
dia  to  this  serious  threat  to  the  the  free 
flow  of  information,”  the  report  said. 

Local  media,  such  as  the  Tribune' 
Herald,  needed  all  the  help  they  could 
get  from  big  media  organizations  in 
their  fight  for  access  —  and  mostly 
failed  to  get  it,  the  report  charges. 

“SPJ,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  of  Texas  and  most  major 
media  organizations  were  not  as  proac¬ 
tive  as  they  could  have  been  in  inter¬ 
vening  on  behalf  of  journalists  cover¬ 
ing  Waco  when  help  was  needed  on 
the  access  front,”  the  report  said. 

In  terms  of  news  coverage,  the  SPJ 
report  gave  generally  high  marks  to 
newspapers  and  average  —  or  failing 
—  grades  to  broadcast. 

It  singled  out  the  Tribune -Herald 
not  only  for  its  initial  series  on  the 
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Teamsters  Union 
tries  to  stop 
carrier  phaseout 

Files  federal  court  action  to  stop 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  from  eliminating 

part  of  its  youth  carrier  force 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  TEAMSTERS  UNION  has  filed 
a  federal  court  action  to  head  off  a 
move  by  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  to  phase  out  part  of  its  youth 
carrier  force,  thereby  eliminating  jobs 
of  some  union  drivers. 

Steven  Falk,  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  agency,  which  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  arm  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  said  61  youth  carriers  have 
been  terminated  along  with  six  agency 
drivers  who  act  as  circulation  district 
managers. 

More  young  deliverers  and  drivers 
will  be  phased  out  through  attrition  in 
the  next  three  months,  Falk  added. 
About  600  youngsters  are  carriers  for 
the  two  newspapers. 

Teamster  Local  921  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Periodical  Drivers  Union  is 
seeking  an  injunction  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  San  Francisco  to  stop  SFNA 
from  carrying  out  its  phaseout  plan  un¬ 
til  the  issue  is  submitted  for  arbitration 
scheduled  for  Sept.  25. 

The  suit  contends  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  agency  intends  to  eliminate  370 
youth  carriers  and  replace  them  with 
adults.  The  company  also  plans  to  lay 
off  approximately  23  driver-district 
managers  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
complaint  continues.  The  drivers  are 
employees  of  the  newspaper  agency. 

The  action,  the  suit  alleges,  is  a  “di¬ 
rect  violation  of  the  parties’  collective 
bargaining  agreement.” 

The  union  asked  for  a  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  to  prevent  further  elim¬ 
ination  of  carriers  or  drivers. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  court  ask¬ 


ing  for  a  dismissal  of  the  suit,  the 
agency’s  lawyer,  Paul  Duvall  of  the  firm 
of  King  &  Fallow,  described  the  carri¬ 
ers  as  “independent  contractors”  not 
subject  to  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  Teamsters’  local. 

The  memorandum  asserted  the 
agency  has  discussed  with  the  union 
the  replacement  of  youth  carriers  with 
adults  “for  at  least  the  last  10  years.” 

It  went  on  to  say  that  the  agency  is 
merely  doing  what  a  number  of  U.S. 
dailies  have  done  already. 

The  agency’s  response  accused  the 
union  of  trying  to  “sidestep  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  process  and  attempt  to 
impose  this  court’s  decision  for  the 
opinion  of  an  arbitrator.” 

Duvall  argued  the  controversy  is 
“not  ripe  for  judicial  disposition  .  .  . 
neither  the  union  nor  the  youth  carri¬ 
ers  have  suffered  any  damages.” 

Falk  said  the  juveniles  are  being  re¬ 
moved  “in  areas  where  it  does  not 


make  sense  to  continue  with  youth 
carriers.”  He  said  the  carriers  will  be 
offered  other  jobs  such  as  working  at 
distribution  sheds. 

The  union’s  court  application  claims 
SFNA  plans  to  end  drivers’  jobs  are  in 
violation  of  the  bargaining  contract. 

Andy  Cerkelis,  executive  officer  of 
Local  921,  conceded  that  the  union 
does  not  represent  the  carriers  but 
feels  it  has  a  “social  and  moral  respon¬ 
sibility”  to  protect  their  jobs.  The 
union  chief  termed  Falk’s  offer  of  dif¬ 
ferent  work  for  the  carriers  as  an  “illu¬ 
sion.” 

He  said  the  youths,  aged  11  to  16, 
are  mostly  the  children  of  recent  immi¬ 
grants  from  Latin  America,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

“What  they’re  being  offered  are  jobs 
as  hawkers  at  freeway  off-ramps  and 
other  parts  of  the  city,”  Cerkelis  said. 
“Their  English  is  not  good  enough  for 
that.  They  are  much  more  comfortable 
delivering  papers  in  neighborhoods.” 

Cerkelis  said  he  had  been  an  SFNA 
driver  for  23  years  and,  like  other  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  “learned  to  care  for 
those  kids.  They  look  to  us  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  support.” 

He  predicted  adult  deliverers  will 
not  have  the  same  rapport  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

In  a  separate  motion  filed  on  behalf 
of  SFNA,  Richard  Jordan,  the  agency’s 
vice  president  of  employee  relations, 
stated  all  carriers  have  a  standard  con¬ 
tract  that  permits  termination  by  ei¬ 
ther  party  on  30  days’  notice.  The 
youths,  he  said,  were  given  45  days’  no¬ 
tice  and  a  bonus  for  “good  service”  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  their  contract.  lEOT 
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Yes,  Ruben  Bolling’s  cartoon  is  unpredictable.  It  is 
also  1993’s  ‘hot  comic,’  according  to  Rolling  Stone 


ination,  an  animal  named  Doug  who  is 
drawn  so  amorphously  that  he  doesn’t 
know  what  kind  of  animal  he  is,  a  sar¬ 
castic  baby  named  Max  and  other 
characters  who  appear  once  and  are 
never  seen  again. 

Some  of  Bolling’s  large-format  car¬ 
toons  contain  political  or  social  satire 
(including  jabs  at  warmongering  presi¬ 
dents  and  anti-abortion  legislation) 
while  others  offer  surreal  silliness. 

“I  can  have  any  character  or  any 
theme  in  any  comic  strip  in  any  week,” 
said  Bolling,  who  uses  from  one  to 
nine  panels  in  each  “Tom”  installment. 

Bolling  is  very  happy  with  his  free¬ 
form  arrangement,  but  what  do  readers 
and  the  media  think  about  such  an 
eclectic  cartoon? 

Well,  numerous  Harvard  law  stu¬ 
dents,  professors  and  alumni  told 
Bolling  they  loved  his  comic  back  in 
1986  and  1987.  There  was  even  enough 
demand  for  Bolling  to  put  together  a 
book  called  Dance,  Tom,  Dance. 

Then,  after  Bolling  moved  to  New 
York  City  to  work  as  an  attorney,  the 
National  Lampoon  published  several 
comics  starring  his  Harvey  Richards 


by  David  As  tor 


AFTER  THE  HARVARD  Law  School 
newspaper  ran  an  ad  seeking  a  car¬ 
toonist  seven  years  ago,  it  fell  in  love 
with  a  comic  submitted  by  Ruben 
Bolling.  All  the  paper  needed  to  know 
before  printing  the  feature  was  its 
name. 

But  the  comic  had  no  title,  and 
Bolling  didn’t  want  to  give  it  one, 
thinking  this  could  limit  his  cartoon’s 
content.  The  paper  insisted,  however. 

“So  in  retaliation,  1  came  up  with 
the  stupidest  name  1  could  think  of,” 
recalled  Bolling.  Thus,  “Tom  the 
Dancing  Bug”  was  born. 

The  title  pretty  much  symbolizes  the 
unpredictable  nature  of  Bolling’s  week¬ 
ly  cartoon,  because  his  cast  of  charac¬ 
ters  includes  no  dancing  bug  of  any 
name.  The  cast  does  feature  a  merce¬ 
nary  attorney  named  Harvey  Richards 
who  specializes  in  hilarious  kids- 
against-kids  cases,  an  apelike  prehis¬ 
toric  man  named  Charley  with  no  clue 
about  how  to  fit  into  modern  society, 
an  angst-ridden  suburban  youth 
named  Louis  with  a  hyperactive  imag- 


Ruben  Bolling 


character. 

In  1990,  the  “Tom”  cartoonist  land¬ 
ed  his  first  post-college  newspaper 
client,  the  New  York  Weekly. 

A  year  later,  Bolling  started  a  self¬ 
syndication  effort  that  would  land  him 
about  20  alternative  weekly  clients  as 
of  this  summer. 

In  1992,  HarperCollins  approached 
Bolling  and  published  a  Tom  the  Dane- 
ing  Bug  book  collection  that  has  sold 
well. 

This  May,  Rolling  Stone  magazine 
named  Bolling’s  weekly  feature  the 
“hot  comic  strip”  of  1993. 

There  was  even  more  good  news  for 
Bolling  when  the  Newport  News,  Va., 
Daily  Press  became  the  first  daily  to 
carry  “Tom.” 

Daily  Press  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  features  Tom  Clifford  said  he 
scanned  numerous  alternative  weeklies 
last  year  to  seek  cartoons  for  a  week¬ 
end  entertainment  magazine  the  paper 
was  revamping.  The  feature  by  Bolling, 
he  added,  caught  his  attention. 

“We  tracked  him  down  and  had  him 
send  us  some  samples,”  Clifford  told 
E&P.  “He  was  real  thrilled.” 

Why  does  Clifford  like  Bolling’s 
work?  “It’s  seriously  warped  but  great 
fun,”  he  said.  “1  just  get  a  big  kick  out 
of  it,  and  1  like  the  fact  that  it’s  unpre¬ 
dictable.  You  don’t  get  the  same  thing 
week  in  and  week  out.” 

The  unpredictable  nature  of  “Tom” 
is  a  major  reason  why  Bolling  did  not 
approach  potential  daily  newspaper 
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Part  of  an  episode  featuring  Harvey 
Richards,  the  lawyer  for  children. 


Part  of  a  cartoon  about  Charley  and  his 
very  temporary  office  position. 
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Part  of  a  strip  about  some  interesting 
additions  to  the  Alaskan  landscape. 


clients  when  he  first  began  to  self-syn¬ 
dicate.  “In  order  for  daily  editors  to 
take  it  seriously,  1  thought  it  had  to 
have  some  degree  of  success  before¬ 
hand,”  said  the  cartoonist,  whose  real 
name  is  Ken  Fisher. 

Bolling  intends  to  start  seeking  dai¬ 
ly  clients  this  fall,  and  hopes  news¬ 
papers  will  realize  that  something  off¬ 
beat  like  “Tom”  could  help  them  at¬ 
tract  more  young  adult  readers. 

The  30-year-old  Bolling  said  that 
because  so  many  syndicated  cartoons 
have  “cookie-cutter”  content,  features 
that  are  “fresh  and  different”  tend  to 
get  lumped  into  the  “alternative”  cate¬ 
gory. 

‘Tm  glad  to  be  perceived  as  an  alter¬ 
native  cartoonist,  but  cartoons  must  be 
the  only  medium  where  having  the 
temerity  to  aim  your  material  at  audi¬ 
ences  other  than  children  and  grand¬ 
parents  makes  you  an  alternative  car¬ 
toonist,”  he  commented. 

Bolling  himself  submitted  daily  strip 
ideas  to  major  syndicates  in  the  late 
1980s,  but  was  not  signed.  One  of  the 
rejected  comics  starred  his  Doug  and 
Max  characters  while  another  spot¬ 
lighted  Charley  the  apelike  “australop- 
ithecine.” 

“Some  syndicates  said  they  liked 
‘this’  but  change  ‘that,’”  he  recalled. 
“Others  said  they  liked  ‘that’  but 
change  ‘this.’” 

Charley  is  Bolling’s  favorite  charac¬ 
ter,  partly  because  of  the  cartoonist’s 
keen  interest  in  anthropology.  “1  love 
to  read  books  on  the  origin  of  humani¬ 
ty  and  evolution,”  he  said. 

A  typical  scenario  for  Charley  would 
be  to  arrive  uninvited  to  a  party  and 
proceed  to  show  off  his  canker  sore, 
growl  territorially  when  approached  at 
the  snack  bowl,  take  a  shower  because 
the  bathroom  has  a  “wet  tunes”  and 
have  his  earnest  talk  about  locomotion 
misunderstood. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  he  tells  the 
wide-eyed  partygoers.  “I’m  no  homo¬ 


brief  visit  to  the  planet  Earth. 


erectus  or  anything,  but  1  am  fully 
bipedal.”  Charley  is  soon  booted  out, 
at  which  point  he  concludes,  “Man, 
was  1  a  hit!” 

Then  there  is  Harvey  the  attorney, 
who  uses  his  weird  brand  of  juvenile 
law  to  adjudicate  the  everyday  squab¬ 
bles  of  his  kiddie  clients.  In  one 
episode,  Richards  is  retained  by  a  girl 
named  Suzy  who  is  frustrated  that  her 
friend  Amanda  will  only  allow  her  to 
cut  in  front,  not  in  back,  in  a  long 
movie  line.  Yet  the  other  kids  on  line 
will  not  tolerate  this  because  of  the 
well-known  “no  backsies”  rule. 

Richards’  solution?  “As  you  know, 
‘frontsies’  is  a  perfectly  legal  transac¬ 
tion,”  he  gravely  tells  his  pint-sized 
client.  “After  [Amanda]  gives  you 
frontsies,  you  can  then  give  her 
frontsies.  By  agreeing  to  this  before¬ 
hand,  you  can  effectively  get  backsies!” 

“Brilliant!”  responds  Suzy. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  continues 
Richards,  “I’m  currently  preparing  an 
article  on  this  for  the  Journal  of  Juve' 
nile  Jurisprudence:  ‘Double  Frontsies  as 
a  Creative  Solution  to  the  No  Backsies 
Rule.’” 

“Richards,”  states  Suzy,  “you’re  ex¬ 
pensive  but  you’re  worth  it!” 

Bolling  —  whose  wife,  Andrea,  is 
also  an  attorney  —  does  commercial- 
litigation  work  during  the  day  and  cre¬ 
ates  “Tom”  at  night  and  on  weekends. 
But  he  said  he  is  always  thinking  about 
cartoon  ideas. 

One  way  Boiling  gets  inspiration  for 
“Tom”  is  by  watching  comedy  on  TV. 
He  subscribes  to  the  Comedy  Central 
cable  channel,  enjoys  the  Kids  in  the 
Hall  show  and  has  been  a  longtime  fan 
of  Monty  Python  and  Saturday  Night 
Live. 

The  cartoonist,  who  also  devoured 
the  old  Mad  comic  books  when  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  New  Jersey,  is  a  baseball  fan 
as  well  —  something  that  is  reflected 
in  the  occasional  “Tom”  installments 
focusing  on  the  sport.  These  might 


show  the  Louis  character  making  a 
game-saving  catch  in  his  fantasies  or 
Max  and  Doug  satirizing  the  way  com¬ 
mercial  messages  are  crowded  into  the 
play-by-play  of  baseball  broadcasts. 

Bolling,  an  economics  major  during 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Tufts  Uni¬ 
versity,  does  his  syndication  business 
via  Quaternary  Features,  RO.  Box 
72,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  BEfi?? 

NEA  is  distributing 
home  video  feature 

“HOME  VIDEO,”  A  column  hy  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  television/radio 
editor  Robert  Bianco,  is  now  being 
syndicated  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

The  weekly  800-word  feature  re¬ 
views  home  video  releases  themati¬ 
cally  by  director,  actor  or  genre.  Each 
column  is  accompanied  by  a  black- 
and-white  photo. 

Bianco  was  also  the  television/radio 
editor  for  the  late  Pittsburgh  Press, 
where  he  started  as  a  free-lance  res¬ 
taurant  critic.  He  is  a  former  real-es¬ 
tate  attorney. 

^ - - - 

READERS  WANT 
A  COLUMN 
WITH  SOME  BYTE 
TO  IT 


Gordon  McComb  has  the  inside 
track  on  personal  computers.  He 
has  written  more  than  25  comput¬ 
er  books  and  1,000  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  on  home  electronics.  Techies 
and  non-techies  alike  will  enjoy 
every  bit  of  his  weekly  Best  Bytes 
column. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  to  or¬ 
der  a  free  sample  today.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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Svndicates/News  Services 


Column  on  stamps 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  stamp  col¬ 
lecting  is  being  self-syndicated  by 
David  V.  Tilton. 

The  award-winning  “Stamps”  first 
appeared  in  the  Fort  Myers  NewS'Press 
in  1991  and  has  also  run  in  the  Tampa 
Tribune. 

It  comes  with  a  photo  or  box  and 
can  be  customized  with  news  of  local 
and  state  stamp  events. 

Tilton  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  3608, 
North  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  33918  —  has 
been  an  avid  stamp  collector  for  three 
decades. 

‘Luann’  cast  grows 

THE  “LUANN”  COMIC  strip  by  Greg 
Evans  of  North  America  Syndicate 
will  feature  a  new  teen  character 
named  TJ.  starting  Sept.  20. 

“He’s  an  old  pal  of  Brad’s  and  what 
parents  refer  to  as  ‘a  bad  influence,”’ 
said  Evans.  “His  smooth,  street-smart 
coolness  is  a  good  foil  for  Brad’s 
gullible  denseness.” 

In  other  news,  Evans  received  an 
award  from  the  National  Association 
to  Advance  Fat  Acceptance  for  a 
March  1993  “Luann”  sequence. 


Show  and  donation 

THE  WORK  OF  late  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Crawford  will  be  exhibited 
from  Sept.  26  to  Dec.  17  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  Cartoon,  Graphic  and 
Photographic  Arts  Research  Library. 

Crawford  was  an  OSU  alumnus  who 
went  on  to  work  for  the  old  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  The  award¬ 
winning  artist  was  also  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety. 

NCS  honorary  chairman  Harry 
Devlin  will  speak  Sept.  26  and  the 
NCS  Ohio  Chapter  will  hold  a  dinner 
that  night. 


It’s  computer-drawn 

A  COMPUTER-GENERATED  car¬ 
toon  called  “The  Bytemans”  is  being 
syndicated  by  Zowie  Features. 

Jim  Wagner’s  comic  stars  a  family  of 
four  —  “befuddled”  father  and  com- 
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Part  of  a  ‘Bytemans.’ 

puter-software  writer  Hal,  “new-age” 
mother  Meg  and  their  daughter  Bitsy 
and  son  Chip.  There  is  also  Laptop  the 
cat. 

Zowie  is  based  at  405  E.  6th  St.,  2nd 
Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10009. 

Barry  show  starting 

DAVE’S  WORLD,  THE  prime-time 
TV  series  based  on  columnist  Dave 
Barry’s  life,  is  scheduled  to  premiere 
Sept.  20  on  CBS. 

The  Miami  Herald/Tribune  Media 
Services  humorist  is  played  by  Harry 
Anderson  of  Night  Court  fame. 

A  quarterly  package 

MATERIAL  FROM  THE  New  Perspec¬ 
tives  Quarterly  publication  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Each  quarterly  LATS  package  will 
contain  about  10  articles  and  four  illus- 


Northwest  cartoons 

A  PACKAGE  OF  editorial  cartoons  is 
being  self-syndicated. 

Scott  Bateman,  whose  work  appears 
in  about  20  papers,  often  focuses  on 


A  BcUeman  cartoon. 


Pacific  Northwest  subjects  (such  as 
Boh  Packwood  and  the  timber  crisis) 
as  well  as  on  how  national  issues  affect 
the  Northwest. 

The  29-year-old  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Puget  Sound  in  Tacoma 
is  based  at  831  Northwest  24th  ^6, 
Portland,  Ore.  97210. 

Thomas  Nast  award 

SUBMISSIONS  FOR  THE  Thomas 
Nast  Prize,  which  goes  to  both  a  U.S. 
and  German  editorial  cartoonist,  are 
due  by  Nov.  15. 

Entrants  should  send  10  to  20  works 
produced  between  July  1,  1992  and 
Sept.  30,  1993  to  Lucy  Caswell,  Cura¬ 
tor,  Ohio  State  University  Cartoon, 
Graphic  and  Photographic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Library,  27  W.  17th  Ave.  Mall, 
0231  Wexner  Center,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43210-1393. 

At  least  one  tearsheet  with  a  date 
should  be  included,  and  each  cartoon 
must  bear  the  date  of  publication  in 
some  form.  A  cover  letter  from  the 
artist  as  well  as  a  bio  should  accompa¬ 
ny  the  submission. 

The  winner  will  receive  an  expense- 
paid  trip  to  Nast’s  birthplace  of  Lan¬ 
dau,  Germany,  according  to  Detroit 
News  editorial  cartoonist  Draper  Hill, 
one  of  the  past  recipients  of  the  award. 

Cartooning  material 

THE  LATEST  ISSUE  of  WittyWorld 
magazine  features  an  interview  with 
Arizona  Republic/Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Ben¬ 
son,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  this  year. 

There  is  also  an  interview  with  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  Roy  Peterson  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  Torstar  Syndicate  and 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate; 
and  an  opinion  column,  by  Texas  In¬ 
ternational  Features  president  and  il¬ 
lustrator  Paul  Kolsti,  on  why  the  work 
of  many  editorial  cartoonists  looks 
similar. 

In  addition,  there  is  more  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  poll  of  249  cartoonists  from 
46  countries.  The  survey  is  the  subject 
of  a  forthcoming  book,  Cartoonometer: 
Taking  the  Pulse  of  the  Cartoon  World, 
by  joe  Szabo  and  John  Lent  of  Witty- 
world. 

The  magazine  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
1458,  North  Wales,  Pa.  19454. 
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Exonerated 

Continued  from  page  44 

Branch  Davidians,  but  for  the  45,000- 
circulation  paper’s  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  out-of-town  media. 

The  report  essentially  clears  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald  of  the  laundry  list  of  criti¬ 
cism  it  faced  in  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  the  botched  Feb.  28  raid  by 
federal  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
agents. 

It  said  the  paper  “exercised  sound 
journalistic  effort,  appropriate  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sound  ethical  decision¬ 
making  in  going  ahead,  against  the  re¬ 
quest  of  federal  authorities,  with  the 
publishing  of  a  seven-part  series  on 
Koresh  and  the  Branch  Davidians.” 

The  SPJ  provides  the  first  full  expla¬ 
nation  from  the  newspaper  of  why  the 
Tribune 'Herald  delayed  publishing  the 
series  for  nearly  four  weeks. 

Editor  Bob  Lott  told  the  task  force 
that  “the  major  cause  for  the  delay” 
was  concern  for  the  safety  of  Tribune' 
Herald  personnel  and  property  from 
possible  reprisals  from  the  heavily 
armed  cult. 

That  is  why  the  series  was  scheduled 
to  run  on  a  Saturday,  Lott  told  the  task 
force;  There  would  be  fewer  people  in 
the  newspaper  building  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Lott  told  the  task  force  that  in  retro¬ 
spect  he  would  have  run  the  series 
sooner  —  a  “healthy  self-criticism”  the 
SP]  report  concurred  with. 

The  task  force  also  said  there  was  no 
“concrete  evidence”  for  accusations 
that  the  Tribune-Herald  and  Waco 
television  station  KWTX-TV  tipped 
the  cultists  to  the  Feb.  28  raid  or  acted 
irresponsibly  when  they  staked  out  the 
road  outside  the  Mount  Carmel  com¬ 
pound. 

The  task  force  cited  Texas  news¬ 
papers  —  notably  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  —  for 
“strong  reporting”  of  the  seige. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  faulted  some 
individual  broadcast  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

It  said  KRLD  radio  in  Dallas  and  the 
CNN  network  endangered  delicate  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  Koresh  and  federal 
authorities  by  airing  live  interviews 
with  the  cult  leader. 

The  SPJ  report  was  especially  criti¬ 
cal  of  a  Dallas  radio  talk  show  host, 
Ron  Engleman  of  KGBS,  for  broad¬ 
casting  sympathetic  messages  to  the 
cult  during  the  standoff.  The  task  force 
rejected  Engleman’s  contention  that  he 


w'as  immune  to  journalistic  ethical 
considerations  because  he  is  not  a  tra¬ 
ditional  news  reporter. 

Like  the  seige  at  Mount  Carmel,  the 
SPJ  report  —  the  professional  associa¬ 
tion’s  first-ever  formal  investigation 
into  press  performance  and  ethics  — 
took  far  longer  than  first  expected. 

Suggested  by  Phil  j.  Record,  special 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Star- 
Telegram,  the  report  was  initially  con¬ 
ceived  to  he  a  quick  study  by  SPJ  presi¬ 
dent  Georgiana  Vines,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
NewS'Sentinel. 

As  the  Waco  standoff  stretched  on, 
however,  the  task  force  decided  to  take 
on  a  more  far-reaching  job  that  includ¬ 
ed  recommendations  for  reporting  fu¬ 
ture  seiges. 

The  task  force  was  chaired  by  Bob 
Steele,  director  of  the  ethics  program 
at  the  Poynter  Institute,  and  jay  Black, 
the  Poynter-Jamison  Chair  professor  of 
journalism  ethics  at  the  University  of 
South  Florida. 

Its  members  were  Record;  Don 
Bolton,  managing  editor/joint  opera¬ 
tions  at  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  News¬ 
papers;  Phil  Robbins,  director  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  Becky  Tallent,  a  mass 
communications  doctoral  candidate  at 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

Also,  Sara  Stone,  associate  professor 
at  Baylor  University  in  Waco;  Jim 
Forsyth,  news  director  of  WOAI  Radio 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and  Lori  Rein¬ 
gold,  news  producer  for  KTRK-TV  in 
Houston,  Texas.  BEiS^P 

Paper  praised 
for  holding  story 

THE  NEW  YORK  Post  was  praised  for 
a  story  it  did  not  run  about  a  garment 
industry  executive  who  was  kidnapped 
and  held  in  a  pit  for  nearly  two  weeks. 

As  Police  Commissioner  Raymond 
Kelly  announced  the  rescue  of  Harvey 
Weinstein  Aug.  16,  he  made  a  point  of 
thanking  the  tabloid  for  holding  the 
story. 

Post  spokesman  Howard  Rubenstein 
said  Murray  W'eiss,  the  deputy  metro 
editor,  received  information  about  We¬ 
instein’s  Aug.  4  kidnapping  on  Aug.  9 
and  told  reporter  Larry  Celona  to  check 
it  out. 

As  a  result  of  Celona’s  inquiries,  Kel¬ 
ly  called  Post  editor  Ken  Chandler  and 
asked  him  not  to  run  the  story  for  fear 
of  endangering  Weinstein’s  life.  Chan¬ 
dler  agreed.  —  AP 


Reporter  detained 
in  Sudan 

A  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  reporter 
trying  to  leave  Sudan  just  as  the  United 
States  had  condemned  the  country  for 
supporting  terrorism  was  detained  for 
five  hours  by  officials  of  the  Islamic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  a  first-person  account,  Charles  M. 
Sennott  described  being  questioned 
about  his  contacts  with  the  Sudanese 
opposition  in  a  small  office  at  the  air¬ 
port  in  Khartoum  during  the  pre-dawn 
hours  of  Aug.  17. 

Earlier  that  day,  the  United  States 
had  placed  Sudan  on  its  list  of  terrorist 
nations,  making  the  country  ineligible 
for  virtually  all  U.S.  assistance. 

U.S.  officials  accuse  the  African  na¬ 
tion  of  harboring  Arab  terrorists. 

The  action  by  the  State  Department 
coincided  with  an  ABC  News  report  of 
evidence  linking  Sudanese  diplomats  in 
the  United  States  with  the  terrorist  plot 
to  bomb  targets  in  New  York  City,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  Nations.  Five  Su¬ 
danese  men  are  among  11  suspects 
charged  in  connection  with  the  plot. 

The  Sudanese  diplomats  have  denied 
any  involvement  in  the  plot.  —  AP 


Tis  The  Season  . . . 


To  Start  Planning. 

We  know.  You  don't  even  want  to 
think  about  it  yet.  But  if  you're  planning 
a  special  section  for  Christmas  decorating 
or  gift-giving,  U-Bild  has  the  packages 
you're  looking  for. 

We've  also  got  packages  filled  with 
unique  projects  for  fall  and  winter  home 
improvement,  space  saving  and  more. 

Need  help  with  your  upcoming 
special  sections?  Just  call  us.  And  do-it- 
yourself  a  merry  little  Christmas! 

(800)  82-U-BILD 

(800)  828-2453 

U-hiM  P  O  Box  2383 

VI  VanNuys,CA 

Newspaper  Features  91409-2383 
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New  York  Times 
defends  arts  critic 


Qender 

Continued  from  page  13 

coverage  of  women’s  health  issues  in  the 
nation’s  newspapers?”  she  asked.  “Why 
aren’t  50%  of  the  expert  sources  we 
contact  for  stories  or  editorials  women? 
Why  are  stories  on  parenting,  children, 
and  caregiving  seen  more  as  traditional 
women’s  issues  and  relegated  to  the 
family  pages  rather  than  the  front 
pages?  Why  is  it  that  when  a  woman  be¬ 
comes  a  publisher,  executive  editor  or 
city  editor,  she  is  still  a  ‘pioneer’?” 

Stewart  said  the  answers  to  those 
questions  are  tied  to  gender  politics  in 
the  newsroom,  “where  the  complex  re¬ 
lations  between  men  and  women  are 
much  larger  than  the  newsrooms 
themselves.  They  stretch  to  embrace 
our  entire  society.” 

She  rated  the  Press-Telegram  as  be¬ 
ing  ahead  of  most  newspapers  in  plac¬ 
ing  women  in  decision-making  roles 
but  said  female  reporters  have  com¬ 
plained  about  the  absence  of  women 
columnists  and  that  male  management 
appears  to  have  a  network  outside  the 
office  that  excludes  women. 

This,  she  continued,  involves  male 
reporters  and  editors  lunching  togeth¬ 
er,  playing  poker  “and  consequently 
developing  a  camaraderie  that  exudes 
maleness.” 

“What  difference  does  it  make  if 
women  are  in  charge  if  that  paper’s 
coverage  doesn’t  differ  from  the  herd 
journalism  of  a  predominately  male- 
run  newspaper?”  Stewart  asked. 

Some  500  AAJA  members  and  oth¬ 
ers  attended  the  convention,  which 
also  drew  employment  recruiters  from 
nearly  60  news  organizations.  They  in¬ 
cluded  the  Associated  Press,  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Orange  County  Register  and  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press.  KCT 

Reuters  reorganizes 

REUTERS  HAS  ANNOUNCED  the 
reorganization  of  its  American  media 
news  services,  television  services  and 
media  product  sales  operations  into  a 
single  media  business  entity  headquar¬ 
tered  in  New  York. 

Andrew  M.  Nibley,  editor  for  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  senior  vice  president  for  news 
and  television  with  Reuters  America 
Inc.,  will  head  the  new  unit. 


THE  NEW  YORK  Times  defeitded  one 
of  its  arts  critics  from  conflict-of-inter¬ 
est  charges  stemming  from  his  glowing 
review  of  a  Florida  museum  published 
two  days  after  his  wife  had  been  paid 
$8,000  to  lecture  there. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  any  critic  of 
the  caliber  of  John  Russell  is  not  going 
to  compromise  his  integrity,”  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  newspaper  said. 

Russell  wrote  in  1991  that  the  Ring- 
ling  Museum  of  Art  in  Sarasota  was  “in 
a  class  of  its  own.”  He  praised  “the  or¬ 
der,  the  lucidity,  the  imagination  and 
the  technological  skill”  of  the  museum’s 
$20  million  renovation. 

Two  days  before  the  review  ran,  Rus¬ 
sell’s  wife  Rosamond  Bernier  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  museum.  She  is  an  expert 
in  20th-century  art;  the  museum  spe¬ 
cializes  in  17th-century  European 
painters. 

Russell  told  the  Washington  Post  that 
he  had  planned  to  write  about  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  renovation  before  his  wife  was 
invited  to  speak. 

“I  see  absolutely  no  conflict  whatso¬ 
ever,”  he  said. 

Russell  said  he  did  not  tell  his  editors 
of  his  wife’s  payment.  “They  know  quite 
well  that  we  often  travel  together  and 
they  would  have  laughed  at  me,”  he 
said. 

David  Ebitz,  who  became  the  muse¬ 
um’s  director  last  fall,  told  the  Post  that 
he  was  “not  particularly  troubled”  by 
the  fee  but  understood  how  it  could  be 
questioned. 

“It’s  a  fee  based  on  celebrity  sta¬ 
tus.  . . .  It’s  a  judgement  call,”  Ebitz  said. 
“I  might  have  called  it  differently.” 

The  fee  was  disclosed  by  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  which  is  owned 
by  the  New  York  Times  Co.  —  AP 

Papers  challenge 
closed  meetings 

WEST  VIRGINIA’S  NEWSPAPERS 
are  uniting  to  legally  challenge  state 
and  local  government  officials  who  vio¬ 
late  the  state’s  laws  requiring  open  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  access  to  public  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  West  Virginia  Press  Association, 
which  represents  most  of  the  state’s  dai¬ 
ly  and  weekly  papers,  voted  last  month 
to  create  a  legal  fund  of  up  to  $50,000 
to  go  to  court  when  officials  violate  the 
state’s  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 


its  Open  Public  Meetings  Law. 

The  association  is  asking  the  state’s 
23  daily  papers  to  contribute  at  least 
$100  each  and  dozens  of  weekly  papers 
to  contribute  at  least  $50  each  to  the 
WVPA  Freedom  of  Information  Fund. 

The  Charleston  Daily  Mail  will  con¬ 
tribute  the  first  $2,500,  according  to 
publisher  Terry  Horne.  The  fund  hoped 
to  raise  $5,000  quickly,  he  said.  —  AP 


OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  of 
Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  said  it  will  discon¬ 
tinue  publication  of  the  6-year-old 
weekly  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Press. 

Ottaway  senior  vice  president  Gerald 
T.  Tache  said  the  Sept.  16  edition 
would  be  the  last. 

He  called  the  Press  “a  journalistic 
success;  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
financially  viable.” 

Tache  said  Ottaway  and  Press  man¬ 
agement  had  made  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  save  the  18,400-circulation  paper. 


A  JUDGE  IN  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  says 
newspaper  racks  in  front  of  the  Duval 
County  Courthouse  are  a  visual  blight 
and  has  ordered  them  removed,  but 
media  advocates  claim  the  order  vio¬ 
lates  freedom  of  the  press. 

“They’re  like  rabbits.  You  put  one  out 
there  and  that  produces  another  one,” 
said  Chief  Circuit  Judge  Donald 
Moran,  who  has  ordered  that  17  racks 
be  removed  by  Sept.  16. 

Moran,  in  his  order,  called  the  racks 
“unsightly,  demeaning,  degrading  to 
and  distracting  from  the  administration 
of  justice.” 

Sandra  Chance,  assistant  director  of 
the  Brechner  Center  for  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
said  that  “efforts  to  ban  newsracks  im¬ 
pinge  on  the  First  Amendment.” 

Dick  Shelton,  executive  director  of 
the  Florida  Press  Association,  predicted 
that  the  decision  would  not  hold. 

Both  Chance  and  Shelton  said  at¬ 
tempts  by  cities  to  ban  newsracks  have 
generally  been  ruled  unconstitutional. 

The  order  affects  stands  distributing 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union, 
USA  Today,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
several  other  publications.  —  AP 
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Media  History  Digest  is  the  exciting  biannual  feature  journal 
that  allows  you  to  relive  the  proud  heritage  of  journalism 
and  the  mass  media.  Read  the  fascinating  collection  of 
investigative  articles,  historical  profiles  on  media  greats,  book 
reviews,  media  history  quizzes  and  ongoing  series 
on  presidents  and  the  press. 

Spring  -  Summer  1993 


The  Empress  of  Publishing:  The  Other 
Frank  Leslie  By  Donmlyn  Pompper 

Who  Killed  George  Polk?  —  A  Resifting  of 
the  Clues  By  Robert  Zaller 

Honest  Rutherford  Hayes  Nurtured  'Good 
Press'  —  The  Nineteenth  President  and  the 
Press  By  Joseph  P.  McKerns 

First  American  Daily  Newspaper  — 
Benjamin  Towne's  Pennsylvania  Post 
By  Karen  B.  Raugust 

Golden  TV  Man:  Fred  Coe  —  Mainstay  of 
an  Era  By  Jon  Krampner 

Robert  Abbott's  Defender.  The  Strongest 
Weapon  By  Tessa  Hermans 


Meet  Only  Reporter  Court-martialed  in 
U.S.  History  By  Maury  M.  Breecher 

WWII's  Homefront  Magazine:  Big  Love 
Letter  from  Home  By  Kathleen  A.  Parish 

DEPARTMENTS 

MEDIA  HYSTERIA:  Tall  Tales  Indeed  - 
Sgt.  O'Keefe  and  Mule  By  Fred  Fedler 


QUIZ:  The  A  and  A  Syndrome  — 
Acronyms  and  Abbreviations 
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Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $7.50/$9.00  In  Canada  for  a  subscription  to 
Media  History  Digest.  Send  a  subscription  to: 


Name: _ — 

Title: _ _ _ - — . 

Company: _ _ _ 

Address: _ — 

City: _ State: _ Zip: - 

Mail  to:  Media  History  Digest  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  by  touch-tone  phone.  Coll  (408) 
733-9341  or  (408)  746-0477. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Wildlife  humor 

For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 


ENTERTAINMENT 


ILLUSTRATED  w/movie  stills  cam¬ 
era  ready  700  word  CINEMA 
CLASSICS.  Also  4  Halloween  horror 
features.  Samples.  FAX  (914)  664-8824. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
ready.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 


COPING  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Imagine  "Dave  Barry"  moving  to  TV's 
"Green  Acres".  700  word  weekly  in  its 
4th  year.  Clear  Creek  Features,  Box 
3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945,  (916) 
272-7176. 

"IN  A  NUTSHELL' 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndi¬ 
cated  5  years.  Free  samples,  rates. 
Barbara  Naness,  1 19  Washington  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698- 
6979. 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 

a  weekly  humor  column  for  various  news¬ 
papers.  Will  write  it  FREE  for  you 
also.  Fast-paced  fun  for  a  wide  audience. 
"Blundering  On"  is  funny.  (First  Place 
Award,  Washington  Press  Assoc.  1 993) 
650  words.  Call  for  samples. 

(619)  435-2514 


INVESTORS  WANTED 

FASTEST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  Sacramento  County,  Fulsom  Today, 
circulating  28,000,  bi-weekly 
grossing  $14K  per  month  seeks  part¬ 
ner/investor  for  $50K.  Projected  as  a 
weekly  $400K  annually.  20%  profit. 
Call  Publisher  Ray  Roberson  (916) 
362-2731. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

ALL  REASONABLE  OFFERS  CONSI¬ 
DERED.  A  profitable  5  year  old  estab¬ 
lished  monthly  magazine  on  Amelia 
Island,  FL.  Owner  financing.  Sandson 
Inc.,  (904)  277-8012. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

By  wisdom  a  house  is  built,  and  through 
understanding  it  is  established;  through 
knowledge  its  rooms  are  filled  with  rare 
and  beautiful  treasures. 

Proverbs 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  for  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  poges.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Our  1 8th  year.  Cineman  Syndi¬ 
cate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY 
10940;  (914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914) 
692-831 1 . 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossward  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 

WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
Daily-Weekly-A4onthly 
SHANTA  (914)  939-2111 
Suppliers  to  national  and  regional 
publicatians.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Very  Reasonable  Rates! 


REUGION 


THE  CRANKY  CATHOUC 
Challenging  views  from  the  pews.  Frank, 
astute,  surprising.  Twice  monthly. 
Carberry,  1 349  Douglas,  Flossmoor, 
IL  60422  (708)  799-6360. 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Cansultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Medio  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630  No  obligation  of  course. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


MUSEUMS  &  MORE 
FASCINATING  FUN 
Discover  unique  museums,  zoos  &  scen¬ 
ic  attractions  throughout  the  U.S. 
Camera-ready  material,  weekly  or 
monthly.  For  samples  &  complete  infor¬ 
mation:  Phone  (800)  538-6673,  Fax 
(619)  755-6445  or  Write:  Musuems  & 
More/3525  Del  Mar  Hts.  Rd/Suite 
200/San  Diego,  CA  92130. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton.  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Coll  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  persanal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  praposal  before 
listing  yaur  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Medio  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  Ca 
No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

HAWAII-Community  monthly  news¬ 
paper,  prafitable  $299,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant.  (209)  952- 
0852  or  (916)  684-3987  (home). 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PARTNERS  WANTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  - 
healthy  industrial,  rural  community, 
over  $300K  Gross,  partial  financ¬ 
ing  available.  Call  Bill  or  Cynthia 
at  (303)  623-8421  or  (303) 
693-1574. 

FOR  SALE:  Iowa  weekly;  $142,000 
gross;  $42,000  net  last  year.  Other 
good  weeklies;  $70,000-  to  $800,000 
gross  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  John  E.  von 
der  Linden,  broker.  Box  275,  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa  51360. 

SCHMOOZING  ESSENTIAL... to  own 
this  profitable  LaJolla  social  news¬ 
paper,  ranked  as  #1  social  paper  in  San 
Diego.  Est.  in  1987,  welcomed  at  all 
social  events.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Contact  Ethan  Schwartz  (602) 
840-4977,  PO  Box  10072,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85064-0072. 


NEW  ENGLAND:  Long  established  tour¬ 
ist  region  twice-monthly,  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Barry  French,  broker, 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702.  Tel. 
(508)  644-5772. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  Tx  78703  (512) 
4^-3950. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Weekly  Business  paper  seeks  invest¬ 
ing  partner  to  ultimately  take  over. 
Gross  sales  $500K.  Outright  purch¬ 
ase  or  some  financing  available.  Reply 
to  Box  6442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY,  rural  setting,  great 
winter  climate,  in  path  of  NAFTA, 
ideal  for  family.  $o.  Calif,  loca¬ 
tion.  $125,000,  terms.  Write  Box 
6512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  group  aggressively  seeking  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  U.S.  All  correspondences  and 
discussions  are  confidential  Contact: 
Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (830)  882-3272 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more 
than  200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000 
to  25,000.  All  correspondence 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOpticol 
310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 

1-Didde  Glaser  (Kansa)  320  3  into 
1 .  Good  condition  -  Reject  system.  Can 
be  seen  running.  $7,O0O  or  best  offer. 

1-48P  Harris  inserting  machine.  7 
into  1.  Fair  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
full  operation.  All  spare  parts  are 
included.  Best  offer. 

Call  Burke  Falor  (206)  736-331 1 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  exceh 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Coll  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 

REMANUFAaURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Feraq  single  qripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 
MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  Into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  1-$800,  1 -$1,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

QUIPP  DOCK 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
6  Truck  Loading  Positions-Exc.  Cond. 
Muller  Model  227E  Inserter 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 
REMANUFAQURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,.  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  74 1  - 1 937 

The  art  of  acceptance  is  the  art  of 
making  someone  who  hos  done  you  a 
small  favor  wish  that  he  might  have 
done  you  a  greater  one. 

Russell  Lynes 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRAND-NEW  PAGE  FAX 
AND  MAILROOM 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FACSIMILE 

TWO  KONICA  1000  PAGE  FAX 
Transmitters. 

FOUR  KONICA  1500  Recorders 

Replacement  parts  and  accessories 
included. 

MAILROOM 

TWO  NEW  CHESHIRE  Labeling 
machines. 

Accessories  included. 

All  equipment  is  available 
immediately. 

For  more  information  call 

Erwin  Hambright 
American  Banker 
(212)  943-4257 


PRE-PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72  and 
94  p  available.  Matrix  (603) 
429-2798. 

PRESSES 

1500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 

1980  NEWS  KING  with  4  stacked 
units,  KJ6  folder,  40  HP  drive,  low 
usage,  must  sell.  (91 3)  362-8901 . 

ADD-ON  UNITS: 

•  Urbanite,  (1)  1100  series,  (2) 
1200  series,  (1)  500  series,  (1) 
1200  series  3  color,  (1)  600 
series  3  color 

•  Community,  (1)  SC- 1978  mfg,  (2) 
Community  1971 

•  Harris  N-845,  22  3/4"  (1974) 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fax:  (201)  492-9777 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


23  YEAR  OLD  FREE  ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY  in  N.  California  seeks  work¬ 
ing  partner-Ad  Manager  to  pot  us  bock 
on  top!  Excellent  opportunity  for  well- 
versed  ad  person.  $20,000  Investment 
required. 

(916)  448-2239/Gos. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional  distribu¬ 
tor.  For  membership  or  sponsor  member 
info:  (510)  935-2026,  FAX  (510) 
906-0922  or  write:  AAIND,  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 

To  be  a  friend  a  man  should  be 
sensitively  responsive  to  the  dreams  and 
aims  of  others  and  should  show 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  others 
make  to  the  environment  of  his  life. 

Wilfred  A.  Peterson 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  folder,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormotic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  aid 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 

SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

ROYAL  ZENITH  200-S  Scanners 
Serial  8265943,  9732456. 
Nu-ArcHor.camera14X18m#94B76-1 1 
(708)  870-3760. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CAa  us  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  ar  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

NOW  ON  SALE 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
ESLP’s  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


FAX  PUBLISHING 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

FRANK  P.  MASTROMARINO 
Newspaper  Circulation  Consultant 
PO  Box  478  Crosswicks,  NJ  08515 
(609)  298-7294 

Kevin  Brian  Kamen-Pasquale  Bianco 
Newspaper  circulation  consultants 
39  years  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience 
NaHonwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 

THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


39  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


NEWSPAPERS/MAGAZINES/FAX 
PUBLISHERS/SYNDICATORS:  Sell 
your  stories,  columns,  special 
sections  or  reports  by  fax.  No  cost — 
share  in  profits.  Call  900  USA  FAX 
LINE  at  1-800-274-0013  for 
details. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSOOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

ATTENTION 

ADVERTISERS: 

See  page  59  for  our 
low  contract  rates! 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


DIREaOR 
SCHOOL  OF 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
is  a  state-supported  urban  university. 
The  School  of  Mass  Communications 
is  the  only  accredited  state-supported 
mass  cammunications  program  in 
Virginia.  Undergraduate  areas 
include  advertising,  broadcasting, 
news  editorial,  and  public  relations. 
The  master's  degree  offers  media  man¬ 
agement  and  professional  tracks.  The 
Richmond  location  is  a  dynamic  center 
(or  the  communications  industry.  Mini¬ 
mum  qualifications  include  a 
master's  degree  or  comparable  record  of 
exceptional  professional  experience  in 
the  mass  communications  industry. 
Those  with  a  Ph.D.  should  present  on 
outstanding  record  of  research  and 
scholarship. 

All  applicants  should  provide 
evidence  of  experience  with  the  mass 
communications  industry.  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  applications  will  begin 
December  6,  1994.  Applicants  should 
send  a  letter  of  interest,  current  resume 
or  curriculum  vitae  and  the  names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references 
to:  Joyce  Dodd,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  School  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations,  c/o  College  of  Humanities 
and  Sciences,  Box  201 9,  Richmond,  VA 
23284-2019.  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  is  a  culturally  diverse 
university  and  an  AA/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women,  minorities  and 
persons  with  disabilities  are 
etKouroged  to  apply. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAAAA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
den^strated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

For  Print  And  Broadcast  Journalists 

THE  KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Kiplinger  Midcareer 
Program  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
for  1994-95.  This  program  leads  to  a 
master's  degree.  Fellows  receive  full 
tuition  plus  a  stipend  to  spend  one 
calendar  year  on  campus.  Course  work 
includes  graduate  seminars  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  wide  selection  in  the 
liberal  arts.  A  reporting  trip  to 
Washington  is  included.  Applicants 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  three 
or  nwre  years'  full-time  experience  in 
public  affairs  reporting.  Minority  and 
third  world  candidates  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

Application  deadline  is  Jan.  15; 
priority  is  given  to  those  who  apply  by 
Dec.  3l.  Classes  begin  in  September. 
For  applications,  write  or  phone: 
Kiplinger  Program,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  1 8th  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210;  (614)  292-2607; 
292-6291 . 

A  midcareer  program 

that  leads  to  a  master's  degree. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Communications  Research  seeks 
applicants  (or  a  joint  appointment  as 
an  associate  professor  in  journalism 
and  research  associate  professor  in 
communications,  tenured,  or  assis¬ 
tant  professor,  tenure-track.  Appointment 
is  for  academic  year,  full-time,  and 
begins  Aug.  21,  1994.  Applicants  must 
have  significant  journalism  experi¬ 
ence,  prospects  for  excellent  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  teaching,  Ph.D. 
preferred:  Background  or  interest  in 
public  opinion,  computer-assisted  re¬ 
porting,  quantitative  research  methods, 
and  media  sociology  Salary  dependent 
upon  qualifications.  To  ensure  full 
consideration,  applications  must  be 
received  by  Nov.  1 ,  1 993.  Please  send 
full  details  on  qualifications, 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  three  ref¬ 
erences  to 

Louis  Liebovich,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Illinois,  119 
Gregory  Hall,  810  S.  Wright  St., 
Urbana,  IL  61801.  Call  (217) 
333-7362  if  questions.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR,  MEDILL  NEWS  SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Northwestern  University's  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  seeks  experienced 
newsroom  or  news  bureau  administrator 
to  run  multi-media  student-staffed 
Washington  news  service  with  newspaper 
and  television  clients  across  the  U.S. 
Experience  in  teaching  and  editorial 
administration  and  Knowledge  of 
Washington  politics/government 
preferred.  Should  have  strong  entre¬ 
preneurial  and  interpersonal  skills  ap¬ 
propriate  for  developing  clients  and 
working  with  students. 

Send  vita  by  October  31,  1993,  to 
Donna  Leff,  Chair,  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
680  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  #818, 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . 

Northwestern  University  is  an  Affir¬ 
mative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Hiring  is  contingent  on 
ability  to  work  in  the  U.S. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  ~ 
Established  free  distribution  TMC 
publication  in  New  Smryna  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida  seeks  manager  with  strong  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Successful 
candidate  will  nave  overall  knowledge  of 
ubiishing  including  sales,  distri- 
ution,  budgeting  and  production. 
Opportunity  to  advance  with  fast¬ 
growing  parent  organization.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  The 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  Attn: 
Personnel  Department,  P.O.  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 

PUBLISHER  —  14,000  DMY 
A  hands-on  publisher  is  sought  for  The 
Middletown  Press,  a  14,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  home 
of  Wesleyan  University.  Position 
requires  a  strong  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness  orientation  and  entails  bottom- 
line  re^onsibility  reporting  to 
group  C.O.O.  and  board.  Please  send 
letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Martin  C.  Langeveld,  Chief  Operating 
Officer,  Eagle  Publishing  Group,  PO 
Box  1171,  Pittsfield,  MA  01202. 


E&Ps  Classifie(d 


The  newspaper  industry’s  meeting 
place.  212-675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida's 
second  largest  newspaper,  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  motivated  individ¬ 
ual  with  successful  track  record  in  me¬ 
dia  advertising  sales  and  1-3  years  in 
sales  supervision. 

Requirements  include  strong  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills 
plus  knowledge  of  auto  trends,  print, 
broadcast  and  direct  mail.  Candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  under  pressure  of 
deadlines  and  with  multiple  projects. 
Responsibilities  will  include  supervising 
outside  sales  staff,  developing  innova¬ 
tive  autopromotions  with  concentration 
on  National,  Auto/Dealer  Association 
accounts.  Send  letter  of  application,  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  current  salary 
requirements  to;  Elaine  Myers,  C.A.M., 
PO  Box  1 1 21 ,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731  - 
1121.  No  phone  colls,  please. 

NATIONAL/REGIONAL  OUTSIDE 
SALES 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  professional 
sales  person.  This  high  level  soles  job 
demonds  the  ability  to  moke  profes¬ 
sional  soles  presentations  utiliz¬ 
ing  marketing,  graphics,  and  sales 
support  information.  Audience  will  be 
national  and  regional  advertisers  and 
agencies.  Qualifications  include: 
minimum  4  years  sales  experience, 
(preference  in  media  or  national/ 
regional  sales),  computer  skills  and 
a  familiarity  with  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  procedures  helpful.  This 
is  an  exciting  challenge  for  the  right 
person  and  includes  good  pay,  incen¬ 
tives  and  benefits.  Bakersfield  is  a 
pleasant  surprise!  V/e're  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  friendly,  western  city  with  very 
affordable  housing,  nearby  recrea¬ 
tion. ..beach,  mountains  and  Los  Angeles 
with  the  appeal  of  a  medium  sized  city. 
Please  send  resume  outlining  your 
specific  expertise  to:  Nancy  Manes, 
Human  and  Organizational  Develop¬ 
ment,  The  Bakerweld  Californian,  P.O. 
Bin  440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302.  FAX: 
(805)  395-7484,  EEO/MF/H. 

ADVERTISING/CIRCULATION 

Major  Rocky  Mountain  newspaper  seeks 
individual  to  manage  alternate 
product  and  total  market  coverage 
delivery  systems.  Ideal  candidate 
will  be  promotion  minded  as  well  as  be 
able  to  improve  on  our  present  systems. 
If  you  have  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence  coupled  with  circulation  know¬ 
how,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  location,  good  com¬ 
pensation,  full  benefit  package,  large 
medio  group  and  the  environment  to 
let  you  excel.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  letter  of  introduction  to:  Box  6517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/Art  Department.  Zone  2  appl¬ 
icants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  colls,  please. 

A  friend  is  a  person  with  whom  you 
dare  to  be  yourself. 

Frank  Crane 


CIRCULATION 


13,000  DAILY  NEM/SPAPER  with 
52,000  TMC  program  and  four  weeklies 
is  seeking  a  circulation  manager. 
College  town  and  core  market.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Prefer¬ 
ence  to  skills  in  communication,  promo¬ 
tion.  DSI  system  a  plus.  Send  Resume 
to  Bob  Shaffer,  Business  Manager,  The 
Alliance  Review,  40  S  Linden,  PO  Box 
2180,  Alliance,  OH  44601. 

HANDS-ON  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  9,000  Mississippi  daily. Sal¬ 
ary  $20,000  to  $25,000  plus 
good  benefits.  Good  hunting,  fishing. 
Tim  Kalich,  Greenwood  Commonwealth, 
(601)  453-5312. 

Independent  distributors 

Experienced  AM  Home  Delivery 
Independent  Distributors  needed  to  fill 
openings  in  o  fast  growing  major  metro 
newspaper  in  Zone  6. 

Several  Suburban  Distributors  are 
being  created  in  high  growth  areas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  grow  personally 
and  financially.  Reply  to  Box  6519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

SALES/MARKETING 
Immediate  entry  level  position  for 
creative,  self  starter  as  a  sales 
person  to  introduce  new  computer 
product.  Person  must  be  a  team  player, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  initiative. 
1-3  years  sales  experience  preferred. 
Copy  writing  skills  and  computer  knowl¬ 
edge  a  plus.  Position  is  New  York  City 
based.  Zone  2  applicants  respond  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  6496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

The  Jewish  Publishing  Group  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  seeks  a  professional  to  manage  the 
editorial  operations  of  its  publica¬ 
tions.  Qualified  applicants  must 
have  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  10  years 
broad-based  journalism  experience 
including  at  least  3  years  in  manage¬ 
ment,  experience  writing  editorials, 
excellent  oral  &  written  communication 
skills,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  modern 
publishing  techniques  &  information 
technology.  Knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
community,  its  history,  os  well  os 
current  issues  preferred.  To  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  this  excellent  opportunity, 
please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
in  total  confidence  to:  Editor  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Dr.  E.  M.  Kahn,  J.F.G.P., 
226  S.  16th  St.,  Phila.,  PA  19102. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR/REPORTER  for 
29,000  circulation  regional  farm 
weekly  newspaper.  Editing  knowledge 
more  important  than  farm  knowledge. 
Farmweek,  PO  Box  90,  Knightstown  IN 
46148.  Phone  1-800-876-5133. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for 
aggressive  6-day  late-morning  and 
afternoon  paper  in  exciting  bicultural 
metro  area  on  U.S. -Mexico  border.  We 
need  an  experienced  pro  to  help  plon 
coverage,  inspire  reporters,  make  copy 
sparkle.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  a  plus. 
Send  letter,  resume,  work  samples  to 
Ms. Terry  Scott  Bertling,  Monoging 
Editor,  El  Paso  Herald  Post,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


AWARD  WINNING  CHAIN  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks  self¬ 
starter  to  report  local  news.  Great 
opportunity  in  metro  newspaper  envi¬ 
ronment.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Steven 
Blank,  Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  4102 
Bell  Boulevard,  Bayside,  NY  11361. 

BOOK  EDITOR 

We  are  expanding  our  staff!  Rodale 
Books  has  openings  for  experienced  ed¬ 
itors  to  plan,  edit  and  oversee  staff-writ¬ 
ten  health  books.  We  want  an  editor 
who  is  experienced  in  working  with  writ¬ 
ers  and  other  editors — with  good 
organizational  skills  and  an  eye  for  de¬ 
tail.  Rodale  offers  a  creative,  healthy 
working  environment  and  excellent  ben¬ 
efits — 401 K  plan,  no  smoking  policy, 
company-subsidized  food  service, 
fitness  center,  day-care  center  and  more. 
Editing  test  will  be  required.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary.  Located  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  90  miles  from  New  York  and  60 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  writing  clips,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-BE) 
Rodale  Press,  Inc. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 


BUREAU  REPORTER 

Southwest  doily  seeks  self-starter  to 
staff  one  of  our  three  news  bureaus. 
Should  be  experienced  journalist,  cam¬ 
era  skills  and  camera  helpful. 
Opportunity  to  run  your  own  show  cov¬ 
ering  all  beats,  from  city  halls,  county 
commission,  school  board,  men's  and 
women's  prisons,  to  feature  stories  and 
country  fairs.  Send  resume  and  six  work 
samples  to  Peggy  Williams,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Independent,  PO  Box 
1210,  Gallup,  NM  87305. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  —  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  seeking  aggressive, 
experienced  business  reporter  to  be 
part  of  two-person  team.  Our  reporters 
cover  business  and  workplace  issues 
ranging  from  job  creation  and  develop  to 
mining,  logging,  gambling  and  tourism. 
The  Duluth  News-Tribune  is  a 
60,000  daily,  83,000  Sunday  AM  in 
Duluth,  Minn.  We  offer  o  liveable  urban 
setting  amid  the  forests  and  lakes  of 
northeastern  Minnesota.  Year-round 
recreation  is  only  minutes  from  down¬ 
town.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Al 
Miller,  Executive  City  Editor,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  PO  Box  169000,  424 
W.  First  St.,  Duluth,  MN  55816-9000. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  aggressive 
46,000  daily/54,000  Sunday  paper 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  near 
Pittsburgh.  Send  resume  to  Jock 
Mitchell,  Associate  Editor,  Beaver 
County  Times,  P.O.  Box  400,  Beaver,  PA 
15009 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Report  in  international  environment. 
Spanish  a  plus  in  multi-lingual 
city.  Write  Michael  Lewis,  Miami 
Today,  PO  Box  1368,  Miami,  FL 

33101. _ 

The  difference  between  literature  and 
journalism  is  that  journalism  is 
unreadable  and  literature  is  unread. 

Oscar  Wilde 
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BUSINESS  REPORTER 
We're  looking  for  a  reporter  smart  and 
gutsy  enough  to  analyze  news  of  real 
estate,  business  and  low  for  a  scrappy 
specialty  paper  that  regularly  outdoes 
the  dailies.  We  want  experience,  energy, 
and  a  willingness  to  take  on  the  ambi¬ 
tious  projects  that  are  our  franchise. 
Reply  to  Noreen  Marcus,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Palm  Beach  Daily  Busi¬ 
ness  Review,  100  S.  Dixie  Highway, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL.  33401 . 

COPY  EDITOR 

Detail  oriented  individual  with  at 
least  5  years  solid  copy-editing 
experience  is  needed  by  syndicate  to 
hondle  variety  of  newspaper  features  on 
deadline.  Full  time,  9  to  5.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Desktop  publishing  and  newspaper 
background  are  pluses.  No  writing. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Dept.  193,  847A  Second  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10017. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  cn  editor  who  con 
craft  headlines,  edit  local  and  wire 
copy,  paginate  pages  and  knows  how  to 
handle  color.  A  25,000  circulation 
AM,  we  offer  a  quality  product,  friendly 
work  environment  and  a  region  that 
offers  low  crime,  affordable  housing,  a 
moderate  climate,  three  colleges  and 
outdoor  activities  galore.  Quark 
experience  a  plus.  Resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to:  Paul 
Emerson,  Managing  Editor,  Lewiston 
Tribune,  Lewiston,  ID,  83501. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  NYC  firrancial  weekly 
seeks  experienced  copy  editor.  Strong 
language  skills,  quick  learning 
curve.  Daily  experience  preferred,  busi¬ 
ness  a  plus.  Facility  on  MAC,  Aldus 
Pagemaker  a  plus.  Fax  resume  to 
212-564-8879,  attn.  Stan  Strachnan. 

IMMUNITY I'lEWSPAPER  SEEKS  RE- 
PORTER  to  cover  new  university  from 
ground  breaking  to  opening.  Cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  to:  Editor,  PO  Box  40,  Bonita 
Springs,  Fla.  33959 

DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Creative  self-starter  skilled  in 
attracting  "at  risk"  readers.  Help 
design  new  features  and  keep  the  de- 
partrnent  running  smoothly.  Requires 
excellent  supervisory,  editing  and  page 
design  skills.  Send  resume,  tear  sheets, 
statement  of  features/entertainment 
section  philosophy  to:  Susan  Miller, 
President  &  Editor,  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  PO  Box  271 ,  Monterey, 
CA  93942. 

DESIGN  EDITOR 

The  Standard-Examiner,  a  growing, 
aggressive  58,000- circulation  daily  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  seeks  an  Sll  ex¬ 
perienced  design  journalist  to  help 
coordinate  its  immediate  evolution 
to  pagination  and  take  charge  of  design 
and  copy  editing  operations.  Leader¬ 
ship,  management  skills  and  ability 
to  organize  daily  presentation  of 
story,  photo  art  and  graphic  elements 
are  musts.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Mark  Shenefelt,  City  Editor, 
Standard-Examiner,  PO  Box  951, 
Ogden,  UT  84402. 

DESIGNER  -  The  Phoenix  Gazette 
needs  a  designer  with  at  least  5  years 
experience  doing  news  or  sports  pages. 
Overnight  hours.  Fully  paginated  on 
Triple  I  System.  Call  Dave  Neibergall 
(602)  238-4404. 
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EDITOR  OPENING 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  needed  for  group 
of  top  quality  o- /ard-winning  weeklies 
in  NA/oshingh'.i,  D.C. /Virginia  area.  To 
direct  editorial  staff  of  20  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  media  markets  in 
America,  the  Washington  suburbs.  Hard 
working,  community  newspaper  experi¬ 
enced.  Driven  leaders  only  need  apply. 
Salary  and  benefits  package  based 
on  experience.  Send  resume  and  clip¬ 
pings  to;  Box  6518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-^  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

ENTRY  TO  senior”  lOB S  in 
Journalism,  writing.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Advertising  open  throughout 
the  U.S.  (all  non-sales  positions). 
Full-time,  temporary,  internships  and 
freelance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661 . 

EXECUTIVE  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  is 
seeking  an  executive  news  editor  to  run  a 
39-person  copy  desk  and  layout  opera¬ 
tion.  Experience  on  copy  desk,  strong 
innovative  management  skills,  visual  ori¬ 
entation  and  familiarity  with  zoning  de¬ 
sired. 

Send  resume  to  Lynn  Cunningham, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor,  The  Times- 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  edit  award 
winning  small  daily  newspaper  in 
Arkansas.  Must  hove  Moclntosh/Quark, 
pagination  experience,  a  successful 
track  record,  and  able  to  lead  news  team. 
Competitive  salary,  benefits  package. 
Send  resume,  clippings,  cover  letter 
to;  David  Mosesso,  Paragould  Daily 
Press,  PO  Box  38,  Paragould,  AR 
72451. 

FAMILY  EDITOR  -  Must  have  editing, 
headline  writing  and  layout  experience. 
Resume  to:  Bob  Hesse,  The  Courier,  701 
W.  Sandusky  St  ,  Findlay,  OH 
45840. 

GROWING  SOUTHWEST  PM  daily 
seeks  an  experienced,  aggressive  desker 
who  wants  to  do  it  all.  We  offer  excellent 
benefits  in  a  great  metro  market.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  to  Box 
6522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIGH-ENERGY,  aggressive  city 
editor  needed  to  lead  staff  of  seven 
reporters.  The  Denton,  TX,  Record- 
Chronicle  is  an  award-winning  news- 
paper,circulation  1 8,000  daily  and 
20,000  Sunday,  with  potential  to  be  even 
better.  Candidate  must  know  how  to  im¬ 
prove  copy  and  teach  a  young  staff.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Chris  Cobler, 
Managing  Editor,  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  369,  314  E.  Hickory, 
Denton,  TX  76202. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERN^^ 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 
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HOME  IMPROVEMENT/WOOD¬ 
WORKING  EDITOR 

Rodale  Press,  the  country's  leading 
woodworking  publisher,  is  seeking  an 
editor  to  develop,  edit  and  write  copy 
for  woodworking  and  home  improvement 
books.  Writing  experience  and  hands-on 
experience  in  woodworking  or  home 
improvement  is  required.  No  smoking 
environment,  pleasant  location  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  company 
gym,  child  care  center.  Send  writing 
samples,  resume  and  photos  of  recent 
projects  to: 

Personnel  Department 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minar  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E 

JOURNALISTA,  a  new  literary  maga¬ 
zine  for  newspaper  people,  seeks  volun- 
teersto  help  publish  semi-annual  collec- 
ton  of  short  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  photo 
and  art.  The  magazine  will  let  journal¬ 
ists  be  creative  in  non-journalistic 
ways.  Write:  Dennis  Cauchan,  Editor, 
JOURNALISTA,  PO  Box  9996,  Arling¬ 
ton,  VA  22209. 

MANAGING  EDITOR/REPORTING 
The  Portland  Press  Herald  and  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram  hove  an  opportunity  for 
an  editor  with  well-developed  news 
coverage  skills  and  the  ability  to  direct 
and  inspire  an  award-winning  staff  of 
reporters  and  assignment  editors.  The 
successful  candidate  will  work  as 
part  of  a  team  that  includes  the  editor 
and  the  managing  editor/operations. 
We  have  been  a  New  England  News¬ 
paper  of  the  Year  three  years  in  a  row. 

Respond  to  Director  of  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  The  Portland  Newspapers,  Box 
1460,  Portland,  Maine  04101. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
One  of  Michigan's  best  smaller  daily 
newspapers  needs  a  top-flight  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  work  with  its  14-member 
staff  in  a  beautiful  resort  area.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  to  be  self-directed,  a  team 
oloyer  and  able  to  work  with  an  extremely 
talented  and  skilled  staff.  Must  hove 
full  working  knowledge  of  news  oper¬ 
ations  including  pagination.  Strong 
people  and  editing  skills  are  a  must. 
Minimum  five  years  previous  editing 
experience  required.  Send  resume,  letter 
detailing  your  interest  in  this 
position  and  news  philosophy  with 
sample  of  your  present  newspaper  to: 

Ken  Winter 

Editor  &  General  Manager 
PETOSKEY  NEWS-REVIEW 
PO  Box  528 

Petoskey,  Michigan  49770 
APPUCATION  DEADLINE: 
September  24,  1993 

PAGE  ONE  LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  seeks  a 
person  to  layout  page  one  five  days  a 
week  (including  Sunday)  and  assist  in 
copy  editing  process.  This  candidate 
needs  two  to  three  years  of  layout/design 
experience  coupled  with  a  strong  copy 
editing  background.  Send  resume  and 
examples  of  your  work  to: 

Chuck  Crouch,  Executive  News  Editor 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
P.O.  Box  71 1 

Columbus,  GA  31902-0711 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 

Harvard  Medical  School 

Health  Publications  Group 

You  will  play  a  role  in  editing 
Harvard  Medical  School's  monthly 
Harvard  Health  Letter,  the  nation's 
oldest  personal  health  newsletter.  In 
addition,  you  will  work  with  authors, 
editors,  artists  and  expert  consul¬ 
tants  to  generate  health  monographs 
and  related  newsletters. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  at 
least  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Mass  Communications  or  a 
related  field.  You  should  have  3-5 
years'  experience  as  a  full-time  editor 
for  publications  that  cover  health, 
medicine  or  natural  sciences  for  a 
general  audience.  You  will  need  first- 
rate  editing,  copyediting,  proofread¬ 
ing  and  indexing  skills,  as  well  as 
a  solid  working  knowledge  of  health  and 
medical  subjects.  We  need  a  colle¬ 
gial,  flexible,  positive,  profession¬ 
al  capable  of  manoging  several  projects 
simultaneously. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Diane 
LaMarre,  HMS  Employment  Office,  164 
Longwood  Avenue,  Boston  MA  02115. 
We  will  respond  to  applicants  in  a  timely 
manner;  no  phone  calls.  Harvard  up¬ 
holds  a  commitment  to  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  and  equal  opportunity. 

NATIONAL  DAILY  seeks  financial 
journalist  to  edit  stories  on 
commercial  and  investment  banking 
and  securities.  Salary  and  benefits 
competitive  to  New  York  area.  Respond 
to  Box  6521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-persan  copy  desk  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third,  St.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
33432. 

NEWS  REPORTER  for  award-winning 
family-owned  daily  in  south  central 
Pennsylvania.  Ideal  for  new  grad.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  B.J.  Small, 
Editor,  Gettysburg  Times,  P.O.  Box 
3669,  Gettysburg,  PA  17325. 

NIGHT  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Experienced,  sharp  deadline  wordsmith 
needed  for  anchor  shift  on  the  metro 
desk  at  75K-circulation  daily.  Job 
includes  copy  editing,  supervising 
night-shift  reporters  and  occasional 
reporting  in  this  scenic,  news-rich 
city.  Candidates  from  the  Southeast 
preferred.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Metro  Editor  Lorry  Peterson, 
Savannah  New-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA,  31402. 

SPORTS  REraRTER 

Full-time  for  Midwest  Monday- 
Saturday  daily.  Layout  and  headline 
experience  helpful.  Good  starting 
salary  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTri- 
bune,  426  Second  St.,  LaSalle,  IL 
61301  M/F  EOE 
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REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 

Creative,  high  energy,  aggressive  staf¬ 
fer  needed  immediately.  Colorful, 
community  weekly  in  suburbs  one  hour 
from  Baltimore  or  Philly.  Reputable 
chain,  many  advancement  opportunities. 
Beat  reporting,  photography  experience 
necessary.  Must  be  able  to  find  a  story 
and  tell  it  well,  and  make  extraordinary 
pictures  out  of  ordinary  events.  Elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom,  Mac  experience  helpful. 
Personal  photo  equipment  preferred. 
"Experienced"  beginner  possible  good 
candidate.  Rush  resume,  work  samples, 
etc.  to:  Publisher,  The  Newark  Post,  1 53 
E.  Chestnut  Hill  Rd.,  Newark,  DE  19711. 

SraRTS  COPY  EDITOR;  Mid-sized 
7-day  AM  seeking  quality  addition 
to  sports  copy  desk.  Top  word  editor 
with  computer  ability.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  to  Lee  Lewis,  Executive 
Sports  Editor,  Waterbury  Republican- 
American,  389  Meadow  St.,  Waterbury, 
a  06722. 

TAKE  CH^E  EDITOR/WRITER  needed 
for  New  York  City  Entrepreneurial 
Telecommunications  Company.  Handle 
internal/external  publications,  press 
releases,  articles,  assist  with 
speeches,  media,  etc.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing,  five  years  daily  newspaper  or 
equivalent  corporate  communications/ 
PR  agency  writing  experience  required. 
Knowledge  of  video  production/ 
scriptwriting  helpful.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  opportunity.  Please  include 
salary  objectives.  Reply  to  Box  651 1 , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Enterprising  reporter  sought  to  cover  the 
business  of  furniture  making.  We  are  a 
national  consumer/ trade  publication 
that  covers  most  aspects  of  profession¬ 
al  and  serious-amateur  woodworking, 
from  furniture  and  cabinet  making,  to 
remodeling  and  building,  to  crafts  and 
galleries.  Our  furniture  beat  just 
opened  up,  and  we  are  seeking  a  quality 
writer  with  at  least  three  years  profes¬ 
sional  news  reporting  experience,  and  a 
high  interest  in  business  reporting. 
Should  be  adept  at  hard  news,  company 
profiles  and  in-depth  issue-oriented 
features.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Some  regional  and  national 
travel.  Please  send  cover  letter,  clips 
and  resume  to:  Ian  C.  Bowmen,  Editor, 
WocxJshop  News,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT 
06426. 

SPORTS^^TE^ 

Fulltime  for  midwest  Mondoy-Saturdoy 
Daily.  Layout  and  headline  experiefKe 
helpful.  Good  starting  salary  plus  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Joyce 
McCullough,  News  Tribune,  426  Second 
Street,  la  Salle,  IL  61301.  M/F/EOE. 

S^RTS/NEWS  REPORTER  who  can 
cover  variety  of  sports  and  a  news  beat. 
Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
Lake  Tahoe  resort  community.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Bill  Kunerth,  Publisher, 
Tahoe  World,  P.O.  Box  1 38,  Tahoe  City, 
CA  96145. 
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Media  Grapevine 

Al  Newspaper  Jobs  Large  &  Smal  Papers  hiexpenslve 

To  start  sutxcrlpHon  today  cal  1  -602-797-251 1 

$6,951  issue  $19.96(4)  $39.96 (12) vMnIchKk toe 
Medhi  Oaptwhe.  Newipiper  Jote,117W.  HtfrtoonBM.9tN»R447CNGi90.  t.€0605 

1  -900-787-7800  for  Jobs  via  the  phone  si.99p»rmn 
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POSTAL  AFFAIRS 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  doily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports 
Desk  is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/ 
Disabled.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
6394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  DULUTH  NEWS-TRIBUNE,  o 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  with  60,000 
circulation  daily/83,000  Sunday, 
has  two  vacancies  on  its  universal 
copy  desk.  Looking  for  talented  editors 
who  con  write  bright  headlines,  design 
compelling  news  and  feature  layouts, 
skillfully  select  and  edit  stories. 
Newspaper  will  have  new  front  end 
system  installed  in  early  1 994;  experi¬ 
ence  with  pagination,  AP  Leaf  Desk  and 
Macintosh  is  a  plus.  Duluth  is  a 
picturesque  city  built  on  a  bluff  over¬ 
looking  lake  Superior.  Great  outdoors 
activities  summer  and  winter.  Send 
resume,  clips,  page  layouts  to:  Holly 
Gruber,  Executive  News  Editor,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  PO  Box  169000, 
Duluth,  MN  55816-9000.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

INFORMATION  COORDINATOR 

INFORMATION 

COORDINATOR 

Time  Warner  Research  Library 
has  a  key  opportunity  for  a  news 
information  professional  who  will 
help  coordinate  TIME  Mag¬ 
azine's  research  requests, 
supervise  a  library  research 
team,  and  work  closely  with 
time's  editorial  staff  to  meet  their 
information  needs.  You  will  also 
maintain  resources,  provide  on¬ 
line  research,  and  help  train  staff 
in  news  research  strategies. 

At  least  5  years  research 
experience  in  a  news  deadline 
setting  is  required,  reflecting  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  full-text  databases 
and  in  providing  information  to 
a  news  organization  in 
innovative  ways.  Managerial 
and  database  training  ex¬ 
perience  essential;  journalism 
experience  and  training 
preferred.  MLS  highly  desirable. 

This  position  commands  a 
competitive  compensation 
package.  For  consideration, 
please  send  resume  in 
confidence  to:  Human  Resources, 
Time  Inc.,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  Room  4060,  New 
York,  NY  10020. 

TIME  INC. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIREQOR 
Zone  2  major  metropolitan  newspaper 
with  circulation  in  excess  of  300,000 
daily  has  opportunity  for  a  Human 
Resources  Director.  Position  reports 
to  the  Senior  Vice  President/Employee 
Relations  Director.  Experience  in  a 
union  environment,  employment  and 
affirmative  action,  training  and  develop¬ 
ment,  safety  and  health  all  helpful  as 
are  participative  management  skills, 
labor  negotiating  experience  very 
helpful  as  is  flexible  benefits  experience. 

For  confidential  consideration  forward 
resume  including  confidential  references 
and  salary  history  to: 

Box  6516,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

MAILR(X>M 

FOREMAN 

Mailroom/Packaging  Center 
The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  NC, 
has  need  for  an  experienced  packaging 
center  foreman.  Excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  a  proven  record  of  quality  im¬ 
provements  are  essential.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  letter  of  opplication  to  The 
News  and  Observer,  Personnel  Office, 
PO  Box  191,  Raleigh,  NC  27602-9146. 

MAILER  FOR  LEAD  POSITION  at 
small  Seattle  daily.  Weeknights, 
5-11:30.  Set  up,  operate,  maintain 
Kirk-Rudy  inserter  and  Labeler.  2nd 
Class  postal  form  preparation.  Previ¬ 
ous  experience  required.  Job  opens  late 
Sept.  Resume  and  Salary  requirements 
to  DJC  Mailer,  Box  1 1 050,  Seattle, 
WA  98111.  EEO. 

MARKETING 

SALES/MARKETING 
Immediate  entry  level  position  for 
creative,  self  starter  as  a  sales 
person  to  introduce  new  computer 
product.  Person  must  be  a  team  player, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  initiative. 
1-3  years  sales  experience  preferred. 
Copy  writing  skills  and  computer  knowl¬ 
edge  a  plus.  Position  is  New  York  City 
based.  Zone  2  applicants  respond  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  6496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKETING/RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  AAANAGER  needed  at  Mid¬ 
west  daily  to  conduct  primary  research 
for  marketing  and  editorial  projects. 
Strong  verbal  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills  required,  along  with  a 
college  degree  and  two  years  relevant 
research  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  6509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 
The  San  Antonio  Express-News  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced,  aggressive,  manager 
for  its  award-winning  1 8-member  Photo 
Department.  Eight  to  Ten  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Management  and  field  experience 
a  must.  Experience  with  new  technology 
desired.  Must  do  all  budgets,  inventory 
and  staff  management.  Send  resumes 
and  portfolios  to  Joy  Rogers,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  2171,  San 
Antonio  TX  78297-2171,  by  Sept.  20. 


POSTAL  AFFAIRS  MANAGER 
OF  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 


Investor's  Business  Daily,  Ameri¬ 
ca's  fastest  growing  newspaper  with 
over  165,000  in  circulation,  is  search¬ 
ing  for  a  self-starter  to  join  our  team 
as  National  Postal  Affairs  Manager 
in  Los  Angeles.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  responsibility  over  all  clas¬ 
ses  of  mail.  Specific  duties 
include:  management  of  2nd  Class 
functions  and  P.O.  regulations,  354rs, 
odditional  entry  points,  mail 
complaints,  and  maintaining  P.O. 
relations.  Candidate  MUST  hove  2nd 
Class  experience,  a  4-year  degree,  3-5 
years  postal  affairs  and  related 
circulation  management  experience,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  word  processing 
and  Lotus  123  or  equivalent.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  cover  letter  to:  POSTAL  AFFAIRS 
MANAGER,  PO  BOX  66520,  LOS 
ANGELES,  CA  90066. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESS/PIATEROOM  MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  a  progressive 
leader  in  the  newspaper  industry,  is 
seeking  a  Press/ Plateroom  Manager 
reporting  to  the  Director,  Production. 

The  position  is  responsible  for  monag¬ 
ing,  directing  and  coordinating  all 
press/plateroom  operations.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  selected  will  insure  that  the 
goals  of  the  division  and  the  Company 
are  met  through  organizational  and 
strategic  planning,  development  and 
training  of  personnel,  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  morale  of  employees. 

The  qualified  candidate  should 
possess  a  degree  in  engineering  or 
production/printing  management,  or 
equivalent  work  experience  as  a  Press/ 
Plateroom  Manager  in  a  large  press/ 
plateroom  operation.  Seven  to  ten  years  of 
pressroom  management  experience 
including  developing  technical  training 
programs  for  press  operator  is  also 
required,  as  are  excellent  leadership, 
interpersonal  and  human  relations 
skills,  including  the  obility  to 
communicate  technical  issues  to  a 
variety  of  audiences.  Experience  working 
with  collective  bargaining  units  is 
helpful. 

In  return,  we  offer  a  comprehensive 
compensation  and  benefits  package, 
free  onsite  parking  and  a  chance  to  work 
in  a  stimulating  environment.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Human  Resources  (PPM) 

777  West  Chicago  Avenue 

Chicogo,  IL  60610 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Hands-on  supervisor  in  a  7  1/2  unit 
Urbanite  operation,  producing  a 
16-17,000  AM  7-day  newspaper  with 
commercial  printing.  Must  have  a  proven 
background  in  quality  reproduction 
and  maintenance.  Send  resume  to: 
Production  Director,  Portsmouth  Herald, 
1 1 1  Maplewood  Ave.,  Portsmouth,  NH 
03801 . _ 

He  that  falls  in  love  with  himself  will 
have  no  rivals  . 

Benjamin  Franklin 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
needed  by  group  of  25  weeklies  in 
growing  Midwest  market.  Total  respon¬ 
sibility  for  pre-press  ond  technical 
operations  in-house  and  oversee  print¬ 
ing  out-of-house. 

OUR  REQUIREMENTS: 

*  At  least  3-5  years  newspaper  supervis¬ 

ory  experience. 

*  Strong  organizational  and  training 
skills. 

*  Possess  thorough  and  current  know¬ 
ledge  of  Mac-based  frontends;Quark 

and  extensions  software. 

*  Web  offset  printing  experience. 

*  Heavy  color  printing  and  color  prep 

background. 

*  Track  record  of  good  cost  management 
practices. 

’  Success  in  achieving  high  standards 
of  quality. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY: 

*  Good  pay  and  benefits. 

*  Chance  to  make  real  impact  in  young, 

growing  company  in  need  of  profes¬ 
sional  direction. 

*  Advance  with  a  growing  and  diversify¬ 
ing  campany. 

*  Life  in  a  solid,  clean,  and  growing 

metropolitan  community. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  to: 

Box  6467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  sales  presen¬ 
tations  and  reports  through  the  use  of 
primary  and  secondary  data  sources, 
and  will  coordinate  and  consult  on  both 
in-house  and  outside  research  projects. 
Must  have  the  ability  to  evaluate  and 
interpret  data  sources  and  report  find¬ 
ings  and  trends  to  management.  Also 
responsible  for  advertising  promotion 
projects  and  circulatian  trend  report¬ 
ing.  Position  reports  to  the  Marketing 
Director  but  will  assist  other 
departments  with  their  research  needs. 
The  position  requires  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  and  analytical  skills,  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail/accuracy  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  adhere  to  strict  deodlines. 
IBM  and  Macintosh  computer  experi¬ 
ence  required,  newspaper  and/or 
media  background  would  be  helpful. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
plus  choice  of  benefit  packages.  Please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to 
James  F.  Normandin,  Marketing 
Director,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Dr.,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 

SALES 

SALES 

Move  to  sunny  Albuquerque 

A  weekly  180,000  circulation.  Alter¬ 
nate  Delivery  Service  seeking  sales 
professionals  to  sell  ROP-Print  & 
Deliver  &  Reprint  distribution.  Send 
resume/salary  requirements: 

NEWS  EXPRESS 
3738  HAWKINS  NE  SUITE  B 
ALBUQUERQUE,  NM  87109 
or  Fax  to:  (505)  344-9024 

SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Small  newspaper  systems  manager, 
northeast  Ohio.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  odditional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S90:  2  to  5  times,  $85, 
6  to  13  times,  $80:  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

EditorS'Publisher 

11  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROFESSIONAL  customer  oriented  Ad 
Director,  strong  in  marketing,  promo¬ 
tions  and  bud^t  planning  seeks  Oen- 
eral  Manager  or  Ad  Director  position 
with  doily.  Respond  to  Box  6464,  Editor 
&  Publisner. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  OR  DIREOOR 
BS  in  business  (Ad  major).  4  years 
experience  in  newspaper  ad  sales  and 
retail  management.  PO  Box  85,  Red¬ 
lands,  CA  92373  or  call  Bill  at  (909) 
794-1340. 


CIRCULATION 


STREET  SALES 

Early  retiree  would  like  to  handle  your 
street  sales  operation.  Excellent  health, 
with  years  of  experience  as  Circulation 
Manager.  Zones  6,4,3.  Reply  to  Box 
6506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPATRIATE  WANTS  TO  REPATRIATE. 
Financial  journalist,  42,  after  12 
years  in  Europe,  seeks  post  in 
Rockies/Southwest  or  New  England.  BSJ 
(Florida),  MALD  (Fletcher).  Extensive 
wire  experience.  (Jaily  and  magazine 
background.  Fluent  Spanish.  Visiting 
States  October.  Tel  Albion  Land, 
Madrid  (341)  351-1889.  Fax 

585-0049. 

HAVE  EXPERIENCE,  ten  years'  clip¬ 
pings,  living  in  southern  England  one 
year.  Seeking  outlets  for  articles: 
travel,  living,  women's  issues,  etc., 
in  UK.  Contact  Jean  Webster,  41  Back 
Lane,  Ceme  Abbas,  Dorset  DT2  7JW, 
U.K. 


EDITORIAL 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  )fears  exper¬ 
ience  on  college  paper,  with  two  yrars 
additional  experience  on  mid-sized 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  with  three  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  coverage  of  high  school  and 
major  colle^  sports  for  small  daily, 
seeks  position  in  mid-sized  daily 
sports  department.  Reply  to  Box  6488, 
Editor  &  ^UisW. 

I  ALSO  WALK  DOGS.  Columnist/ 
feature  writer  currently  with  major 
daily  seeks  new  home  in  lively,  intel¬ 
lectually  stimulating  community. 
Former  weekly  owner/^itor.  manage¬ 
ment  background,  extensive  big  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  knowledgeable  in  ed¬ 
itorial,  advertising,  P.R.  Would  acc^ 
position  with  non-traditional  daily, 
idea-loden  magazine,  creative  agency  or 
top  slot  on  enthusiastic  weekly.  Deep 
south  preferred,  water  a  plus,  but  wMI 
consid^  any  locale  from  Ketchikan  to 
Key  West  for  right  challenge.  Humor, 
excellence  and  visionary  ovmer  more 
important  than  money.  I'll  moke  you  the 


Publisher. 

TIPOFFS!  —  Washington,  DC,  story 
LEADS  (spot  news,  fratures,  business) 
and/or  coverage  for  newspaper  of 
5,000  to  major  metro.  Ideas  you  WON'T 
see  elsewhere  crafted  to  meet  your 
needs  by  ex-Wash.  Post/wire  service 
reporter-Mitar.  FAX  inquiry  to  (703) 
799-8766  or  Editor,  Jenkins  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  8416  W.  Blvd.  Dr., 
Alexandria,  VA  22308.  Try  it,  it's 
free  (at  first).  If  you  like  it,  we'll 
make  a  deal! 


Hard-working,  enterprising,  self- 
starting  news  pro  with  seven  years  exper¬ 
ience  and  a  master's  seeks  challenging 
reporting  or  PR  job.  Please  call  Brad 
Buck  at  (904)  371-4238. 

Part-time  editorial  writer  with  31 
national,  state  awards.  I  would  like 
to  see  what  I  could  do  writing  editor¬ 
ials  full-time.  If  you  would,  too, 
reply  to  box  6513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 
One  year  sports  editor  experience  with 
small  weekly.  Seeking  new  challenge. 
Good  education.  Solid,  determined  ond 
competent.  Willing  to  relocate.  Call 
Michael  Archer,  (516)  957-0907. 


PROOFREADER.  Fast,  accurate,  depend¬ 
able.  10  years  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Phone:  (509)  747-8603. 

PROOFREADER,  very  accurate  with 
many  year's  experience,  seeks  at-home 
work  from  professional  companies  and 
individuals  on  contract  basis.  Call  Dick 
(703)  955-4591. 


UBRARY 


FREE  PHOTO  OFFER!  Successful  stock 
photographer  works  free/ travels  free/ 
doesn't  need  your  money/needs  your 
assignment  for  travel,  business, 
feature,  etc.  USA/ world  photos. 
Details:  Jeff  (201)  773-7966. 
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by  Charles  Stough 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

PARENTAL  WARNINGS:  WHAT'S  GOOD  FOR 
TV  IS  GOOD  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  TOO 


THE  TV  NETWORKS  won  another 
biggie  with  the  parental-warning  plan 
they  recently  snookered  past  Congress. 

It  was  a  masterful  if  cynical  stroke, 
winning  for  themselves  the  image  of 
concerned  citizens  and  loving  parents, 
while  simultaneously  giving  them  a 
promotion  tool  worthy  of  a  carnival 
strip  show  barker. 

Still,  you  gotta  love  the  nets.  They 
play  at  the  same  political-correctness 
game  as  newspapers,  and  they  get  to  do 
it  without  committees. 

Few  modern  major  newspapers  have 
anyone  with  the  power  and  ulcers  of  a 
program  director,  someone  —  with  in¬ 
stincts  and  skills  to  produce  good  ideas 
and  follow  them  to  the  street  —  whose 
neck  is  on  the  line  when  the  public 
yawns  and  zaps  over  to  MTV. 

(Oh  sure,  purists  will  argue  that 
newspapers  do  indeed  have  such  an 
exec:  the  managing  editor.  Yeah,  and 
that  little  emergency  brake  handle 
next  to  the  driver’s  seat  is  to  stop  your 
car  in  an  emergency,  too.  Managing 
editors  who  dilute  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility  with  abstruse  committees  are 
protecting  themselves  from  the  need  to 
have  ideas  or  follow  them  to  the  street. 
Newspaper  readers,  too,  yawn  and  zap 
over  to  MTV.  That  is  when  managing 
editors  call  in  another  consultant.) 

Newspapers  can  use  some  of  that 
slyness  that  gave  the  nets  the  parental 
warning,  and  why  not,  considering 
how  much  we  crib  from  TV’s  style  and 
content.  Why  should  television  get  all 
the  fun,  reader-grabbing  promos?  Con¬ 
sider: 

•  Warning!  The  story  in  Column  3 
exposes  elected  officials  with  their 
mitts  in  public  funds.  Children  of 
elected  officials,  don’t  be  surprised  if 
this  page  is  missing.  Go  next  door 
where  the  latchkey  kid  lives  and  read  it 


(Stough  is  a  copy  editor  for  the  Dayton 
[Ohio]  Daily  News  and  writer  of  the 
Bumed-Out  Newspapercreatures  Guild 
column  for  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service.) 
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there. 

•  Warning!  A  story  and  photos  on 
Pages  12  and  13  portray  well-known  lo¬ 
cal  residents  in  handcuffs  being  led 
away  from  the  site  of  a  vice  raid  — 
caution  is  advised. 

•  Warning!  Our  editorial  page  con¬ 
tains  long  gray  blocks  of  febrile 
pedantry  arrived  at  by  committees. 
Write  an  angry  letter  and  a  Pulitzer- 
winning  editorial  writer  will  endure 
hours  of  post-mortem  meetings  for  be¬ 
ing  insensitive  to  the  public. 

•  Warning!  Utterly  irrelevant  and 
shamelessly  fawning  story  about  pub¬ 
lisher’s  country-club  pal.  Page  9.  Write 
an  angry  letter  and  it  will  be  laughed 
off. 

•  Warning!  Our  county-commission 
reporter  has  gone  native  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  is  chockahlock  with  inde¬ 
cipherable  bureaucratese. 

•  Warning!  Lawyer  jokes  on  Page  6. 

•  Warning!  We  cribbed  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  TV  and  somebody  left  in  all 
the  swivel-chair  segues  such  as  “And 
speaking  of  backed-up  sewers,  Sally!" 
and  “A  Gruniontown  trucker  could’ve 
used  your  tip  sooner.  Bill.” 

•  Warning!  We  lost  86  experienced 
reporters  and  editors  in  the  last  buyout 
and  the  following  story  may  contain 
misspellings  and  factual  errors  about 
this  city.  But  our  overhead  went  down 
9%. 

Then  of  course  we  could  ape  the 
teasers  and  blurbs  of  TV  promoters, 
winning  back  lost  readership  by  seduc¬ 
ing  them  into  the  columns.  Let’s  try: 

•  Inside!  Those  rock  ’em,  sock  ’em 
boys  of  sports  tell  a  sweeping  narrative 
of  tumultuous  conflict,  1-0  in  13  in¬ 
nings. 

•  Wow!  A  gripping,  shock-wave  re¬ 
port  of  burning  passion,  boiling  des¬ 
peration  and  scorching  conflict  from 
inside  the  locker  room  at  the  chefs’ 
heart-burning  competition,  where  the 
winner  roasts  all  and  the  losers  get 
scraped  off  the  greasy  pan. 

•  You  saw  it  here  first!  A  spine-tin¬ 
gling,  breathtaking  story  of  love,  ro¬ 


mance,  the  life-and-death  truth  about 
the  triumphant  opera  board’s  scintillat¬ 
ing  drama  schedule. 

•  Read  it  with  someone  you  love! 
Generations  in  conflict,  angst  and 
strife  in  the  Zeitgeist,  the  terrifying  de¬ 
tails  of  noise  complaints  from  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  bitter  arena. 

Well  sure,  teasers  and  promos,  tick¬ 
lers  and  reefers  like  these  will  further 
prove  newspaperdom’s  dependence  on 
other  media  for  our  ideas,  but  that  is 
not  news  to  our  readers,  and  they  will 
keep  another  roomful  of  committee 
mavens  too  busy  to  be  digging  up  any 
news.  Approval  will  be  unanimous, 
and  you  saw  it  here  first,  read  it  with 
someone  you  love,  wow.  lES'P 


EDITORS  SHOWED  THE  largest 
salary  increase  last  year,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  6.7%  increase  in  base  pay  —  up 
from  1.8%  last  year  —  while  pay  for 
entry-level  reporters  went  up  only 
1.2%,  a  decline  from  last  year’s  figure. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  annual  Newspaper  Industry 
Compensation  Survey  also  showed 
growth  in  editors’  total  direct  pay  at 
6.3%,  up  from  2.5%  a  year  ago. 

The  average  increase  in  the  base  pay 
of  circulation  managers  was  5.8%,  with 
a  direct  pay  increase  of  7.8%,  advertis¬ 
ing  executives’  base  pay  increased  5.2% 
and  their  total  direct  pay  gained  8.9%, 
while  publishers  showed  a  5.1%  rise  in 
base  pay  and  a  7.6%  increase  in  total 
direct  pay. 

The  survey  found  that  for  top  man¬ 
agement,  overall  base  pay  increased 
about  4%,  while  the  base  pay  for  man¬ 
ager-level  staffers  was  up  2.9%. 

For  non-managerial  positions,  the 
gains  were  markedly  less. 

Entry-level  reporters’  base  pay  was 
up  1.2%,  while  experienced  reporters’ 
base  pay  was  up  4%,  an  increase  from 
0.4%  last  year.  Advertising  artists  saw 
base  pay  raises  of  about  2.4%. 
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Editors^  pay  rises 


In  1 993  alone,  n^spapers  have 


$t 


0,000 


on  capital  ^BfiOditures.  Most  of  that  money 
has  been  directH^^Wc^wPilifen  of  exiting  plants 
as  well  as  to  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 


A  special  pullout  SiK:tiofv  in  tho-Wovcmber  6,  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  wril  fot^os  on  bbth  recently  constructed 
newspaper  plants  and  diose  stiW  osrthe  drawing  board.  We  will 
talk  to  publishers  and  produgffOn  executives  to  find  out  what 
goes  into  the  decision  as  to  yyhether^o  build  a  new  plant  or  to 
expand  the  current  one.  YoepwilHind  out  who  they  called 
upon  for  advice,  what  problenMH»«urprises  they  encountered 
and  how  solutions  were  reachfed. 


r  O  IJwill  Interview  newspaper  personnel,  architects, 
builders  and  equipment  vendors  to  find-out  what 
part  they  played  in  making  the  future  of  newspapers  happen. 
Find  out  how  a  site  was  ^elected,  what  kind  of  fmancihg  was 
required,  what  unusuaf  requirements  newspapers  had?  what 
new  equipment  was  li^uiredi  and  what  legal,  epvironrn^ntal 
|ar^  political  consideranons  came  into  play. 

p"  "  ■  '  '  ■ 

l^jP^telJ^he  industry  yobr  success  story,  theito  is  no  better 
advertise  than  in  the  pages  of  EdiC^^r  &  PiSTisher? 
it|t  cfaf  more  than  83,000  readers  know  what  r(^e  you  play  in 
|dev(E|pping  and  improving  newspaper  plants.  To  place  your 
*adyeiti8ement  in  this  special  section  call  your  local  sales 
reb»‘esentative  <|rj§teve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  today! 


Publication  Date:  November  6 

Closing  Deadlines 

Space:  October  22  Copy:  October  25 


Sales  Offices 


New  York 

212*675*4380 


Chicago 

312*641 *0041 


New  Orleans 

504*386*9673 


Los  Angeles 

213*382*6346 


San  Francisco 

415*421*7950 


First  Base 
TV  Listings 

CARMEN  LUCE  edits 
program  schedules  for 
some  of  the  3,300 
local  channels  available 
in  our  data  base. 

Whether  you  are  carrying 
10  or  100  channels  in 


Second  Base 

TV  Features 

STUART  HESSNEY,  features 
copy  chief,  fields  all  the 
reviews,  previews  and 
entertainment  information  you 
need  for  your  TV  book.  Now 
available  electronically... text, 
photos  and  puzzles! 


Third  Base 
Innovative  Services 

JILL  BODNER,  account  rep, 
can  assist  your  newspaper 
in  keeping  pace  with  a 
changing  TV  industry 
(zoned  TV  books),  saving 
space  (shorter  movie 
descriptions)  and  saving 


Home  Plate 

Deiivery 

Account  rep  WILLIE  ORTIZ 
helps  you  choose  from  our 
unsurpassed  delivery  options: 
TransEdit  for  Windows®, 
TransEdit  for  Macintosh®, 
electronic  transmission 
or  camera-ready. 


time  (Mac  or  PC  delivery). 


your  listings,  we've  got 
your  market  covered. 


When  it  comes  to  your  TV  section,  we've  got  all  the  bases  covered. 

Right.  On  Time. 

'^"'TVData 

L.  ^  Technologies 

Northway  Plaza.  Queensbury,  NY  12804  (800)  833-9581  •  3201  Northeast  Loop  820,  Suite  150,  Fort  Worth.  TX  76137  (800)  877-4885 


Come  visit  us  at  the  NNA  Convention  &  Trade  Show 
in  Cincinnati  at  booth  #322 
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